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India in World Affairs: 1949 


The reports which have come back to India con- 
cerning Pandit Nehru’s visit to the United States 
indicate both the importance of a sound appraisal of 
the position of India in world affairs today and the 
interest taken by Americans in that question. Certain 
aspects of the situation appear to be somewhat clearer 
and more precise when viewed from Delhi than when 
judged on the basis of the Prime Minister’s relatively 
general public utterances, in spite of the remarkable 
candor and directness of those utterances. Circum- 
stances and conditions in India itself are tremendous- 
ly important in connection with formulation and 
execution of Indian foreign policy. 

As any student of historical backgrounds in these 
matters can hardly fail to notice, India is placed today 
in a position somewhat resembling that of the United 
States at the end of the eighteenth century. It is of 
little importance that India, like the United States 
of 1789, has recently secured independence from the 
same Great Britain, or, indeed, that she has done so 
by methods somewhat different from those employed 
by the Americans. Nor do the altered international 
conditions of the present time change the situation 
greatly; unfortunately the international scene has 
not changed sufficiently to relieve India of the prin- 
cipal problems and requirements facing the new na- 
tion entering the world arena. That India has already 
taken part to a limited extent in international affairs, 
as a member of the British Commonwealth and the 
League of Nations, makes some difference but not a 
great deal. 

The tasks facing the Government of India today 
in the international field include development of ade- 
quate machinery for the conduct of foreign — or, to 
employ the term used by the Dominions, a term 
which is also preferable to the older label in its con- 
notations, external,—affairs; namely, a central execu- 
tive department and a Foreign Service in the field, 
the adoption of Constitutional principles covering this 
activity, the elaboration of a system of treaty agree- 
ments with other countries, and, under all of this, 
the development of a set of principles of foreign pol- 
icy embodying the interests and ideals of the new 
nation. Different students of diplomacy will attribute 
different degrees of emphasis to these various items; 
not one of them can be safely neglected. 


*In the preparation of this paper the author has had the valuable co- 
operation of Dr. Singh of the Faculty of Law of Delhi University and of 
various officials in the Ministry of External Affairs of the Government 
of India. He assumes full responsibility for anything contained therein. 
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Already something has been done toward the crea- 
tion of the Department of External Affairs in New 
Delhi. Some 650 persons are at work in the present 
Department under a Minister (the post is held by 
Pandit Nehru himself), a Deputy Minister, a Secre- 
tary General, a Foreign Secretary, an Additional 
Secretary, and several Joint, Deputy, Under, and 
Assistant Secretaries. The Deputy Minister is in 
reality Parliamentary Under-Secretary while the 
Secretary-General is in effect Vice Minister. Below 
this point comes the permanent staff. Commonwealth 
Affairs are under the Additional Secretary. Under 
the Joint Secretaries are found many subdivisions re- 
calling by their names similar subdivisions in our 
Department of State, whose organization, as well as 
the Hoover Report thereon, have been carefully 
examined by the officials responsible for organization 
and procedure in the Ministry in Delhi. Certain in- 
congruities and debatable arrangements are in evi- 
dence, as is natural in a new establishment, and on 
the latest organization chart issued by the Ministry 
certain posts are candidly labelled “Vacant.” 

About 1000 persons make up the Indian Foreign 
Service today, distributed among some 50 posts, the 
largest of which is in London and the second largest 
in Washington. Here also one of India’s pressing 
current problems is to find and train young persons 
for the Ministry of External Affairs and the Foreign 
Service. This need has been mentioned by Mrs. 
Pandit herself and is keenly felt in New Delhi, al- 
though not much has been done to meet it. It will 
take some time to meet this need but the fact that it 
is felt and that steps have already been taken to deal 
with the situation is at least promising. 

United States citizens do not need to be told of the 
importance of Constitutional rules concerning the 
relative powers of the Chief Executive, the Legisla- 
ture, and the Department which is charged with the 
conduct of foreign affairs, not to mention the elec- 
torate; too many serious issues in American diplo- 
matic history have turned upon this issue for it to 
need emphasis here. An examination of the draft 
Constitution of India seems to reveal an immense gap 
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in this respect. In three Articles of that document— 
Articles 15, 73' and 246 of the “Revised Draft Con- 
stitution of India, 3 November, 1949”—foreign af- 
fairs are placed in the hands of the Union in contrast 
to the States, but nowhere are the relative powers of 
the Executive and the Parliament in this field de- 
fined. Now this may be less important in a country 
where the relations between the Executive and the 
Parliament may be expected to partake to some de- 
gree of the relationship prevailing in countries having 
a Parliamentary form of government, but it is not at 
all clear that this will be the case in India. While the 
whole problem may be solved by practice and mutual 
adjustment rather than Constitutional stipulations, it 
does seem significant that the question has thus been 
left entirely to fate. 

As for the part to be played by the electorate or by 
public opinion in Indian foreign affairs, obviously this 
also turns more upon factual developments than upon 
Constitutional provision, as is, indeed, the case in the 
United States and most other countries. In India 
today there is still no great body of opinion bearing 
upon issues of foreign affairs, although that situation 
is already changing slowly and may change more 
rapidly in the near future. The Indian Council of 
World Affairs, similar to one or more organizations 
of like name in the United States, has its headquar- 
ters in New Delhi. It has had a remarkable develop- 
ment in the past five years and appears to be on the 
verge of still greater expansion and influence. Never- 
theless it is quite uncertain how far or how fast de- 
velopments will proceed in this sector. Many indi- 
vidual Indians are alert to the situation and eager to 
see it met but how well they will succeed remains 
to be seen. 

Finally — as far as the more formal aspects of the 
problem are concerned — India must set about the 
long and difficult job of building a network of treaty 
agreements with other countries on fundamental 
matters such as trade and navigation, consular ex- 
changes, nationality and citizenship, sanitation, and 
all other aspects of national life. In this respect her 
situation is remarkably similar to that of the United 
States 160 years ago. On the other hand, she may 
be relieved of some of this task today by the develop- 
ment of multipartite international legislation (con- 
ventions), although her peculiar needs may call for 
more special treatment than can be provided in this 
manner. In any case this aspect of the situation will 
call for some attention and place an added strain on 
the infant foreign affairs service. 


The foreign policies to be followed by India in all 


1See also Art. 51 where the maintenance of international peace and 
security is declared to be a task of the new State, in terms paraphrased from 
the Preamble to the Covnant of the League of Nations. 
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of these activities are doubtless of more interest to the 
average American than these problems of diplomatic 
organization and procedure. What can be said at this 
stage concerning the lines of policy which the new 
nation is likely to follow? 

Of course the inevitable argument has been raised 
in various circles in India to the effect that the Gov- 
ernment should not be in a hurry to announce any 
foreign policy program. In view of the complicated 
international situation India should preserve her 
freedom of action and not commit herself too strictly 
to any abstract principle, it is said. Pandit Nehru 
is evidently inclined to share this view to some extent 
while at the same time boldly proclaiming certain 
general objectives. In Delhi the opportunist attitude 
appears to be somewhat stronger, and this is entirely 
understandable; the net result will certainly be a 
mixture of the two methods. 

It is clear that on three or four items India is likely 
to take a definite and a strong position. In the mat- 
ter of human rights India is certain to stand against 
discrimination in South Africa or anywhere else — 
on grounds of race, language, or religion. This atti- 
tude according to the Constitution extends to dis- 
crimination based on sex, but the actual practice at 
this point is more doubtful; and whether India will 
welcome any international check upon her treat- 
ment of her own minorities is less certain. She has 
already come out strongly against colonial imperial- 
ism, for freedom from oppression, and so on; there 
does not appear to be much opposition left in the 
world to this evolution, whether in Asia or elsewhere, 
but the Kashmir situation might confront the Indian 
Government itself with a very difficult test case in 
that connection. On these matters Indian policy is 
clear at least in theory. 

On two or three other issues the picture is not so 
clear. One might expect India to stand for freedom 
and the free development of international trade and 
communications but her program of economic self- 
sufficiency, at least in certain areas, may run counter 
to the principles underlying the I.T.O. Charter, not 
to mention the policy of some other countries. It 
might be expected that India would favor limitation 
and reduction of armaments but actually she is de- 
voting a great deal of effort and money to building 
up her own forces; of course she is still so far behind 
any of the more important powers in this respect 
that such a qualification is not very serious. Finally 
one might expect India to advocate the devolpment 
of international law and the judiciai settlement of 
international disputes, and the work of Sir. B. N. Rao 
in the United Nations General Assembly and the 
International Law Commission accords perfectly with 
this interpretation; on the other hand at least two 
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members of the present Government are known to 
fee] that international law is a somewhat archaic and 
unrealistic guide in the mazes of current international 
politics. 

The influence of Mahatma Gandhi can be felt in 
some of these matters, it need hardly be mentioned, 
whether his authority is actually cited by India’s 
spokesmen or not. In all considerations of human 
rights, human freedom and independence and peace, 
Gandhi was, of course, an advanced leader and ex- 
ponent. On the other hand, he was also somewhat 
of an advocate of self-sufficiency and he was not 
greatly interested in labor problems arising in mod- 
ern industry. Gandhi’s name and his spirit are con- 
stantly invoked by Indian leaders in connection with 
both national and international problems, but the 
implications to be drawn are not always clear. It is 
not certain whether the influence of the Mahatma 
will become or remain very strong in this field or not. 


It is, of course, in connection with the relations 
between India, on one side, and the United States 
or Soviet Russia, on the other, that the most serious 
questions concerning Indian policy arise. Pandit 
Nehru has spoken as though he were being asked or 
even compelled, to decide which side he would join. 
This would all be very reminiscent of the alternative 
presented by the British Government to the United 
States at the time of the Nootka Sound episode 
(1790) when the British suggested that we would 
surely side with them rather than their Continental 
enemies; we said that we would remain neutral. 
Actually it does not appear that any great pressure 
was brought to bear upon India in this respect as 
Nehru himself said, India could not add great physi- 
cal strength to the balance although the psychological 
(and political) effect of the Indian position must be 
considerable. What is more pertinent is the fact that, 
although Nehru and other Indian leaders are neces- 
sarily friendly to such aspects of Communism as 
imply relief from poverty and oppression — and 
necessarily opposed to any exploitation or economic 
imperialism on the part of c: ipitalist America — they 
are completely opposed to such aspects of Commu- 
nism as imply proletarian dictatorship or the inter- 
ference of Moscow in Indian affairs. In that sense 
Delhi is inevitably anti-Moscow. It is not surprising 
that India talks of Neutrality and No Alliances — as 
did the United States in 1790 and 1793; sheer pru- 
dence and prudent shrewdness both counsel such 
an attitude. On the other hand diplomatic history 
can provide few examples of an affaire sentimentale 
quite comparable with the American-Indian rap- 
prochement of 1949, and India’s membership in the 
Commonwealth also inevitably qualifies her neutral- 
ity somewhat. 
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The Indian attitude toward the United Nations 
and the generic problem of world organization com- 
pletes the picture. Like young America — in 1776- 
1826 — young India favors consolidation of the sys- 
tem of organized international cooperation, namely 
the United Nations. To this attitude there are two 
or three qualifications to be noted. India, as already 
noted, is inclined toward a regionalist viewpoint (as 
was America at a similar stage), is at least luke-warm 
on the subject of sanctions, and appears to be some- 
what interested in the idea of world government. 
Now regionalism, properly understood, is in har- 
mony with the U.N. but not with World Revolution. 
Indian opposition to military force is idealistic and 
pious, while Russian opposition (in the U.N.) has 
been based entirely on political grounds. And Soviet 
Russia would never participate in or tolerate, as far as 
she could prevent it, effective international or world 
government. Altogether the Indian position, within 
limits dictated by circumstances, is clearly much more 
in accord with principles of international understand- 
ing, cooperation, and solidarity than with principles 
of irreconcilable conflict, intransigent competition, 
and indeterminate chaos. 

The question remains whether the position taken 
by India in respect to such questions matters very 
much to the world at large or to the United States. 
As already noted, the answer is probably in the nega- 
tive if the question is posed upon a purely physical 
plane. The moral aspect of the situation -— having 
in mind the effects of the Indian attitude in America, 
in China and other Asian countries, and even in Rus- 
sia — is another matter. The attitude taken by India 
on a number of the problems reviewed has obviously 
been dictated by weakness — to employ the simplest 
possible term. India is amply justified in considering 
her own safety first. There is such a large element 
of generosity or humanitarianism, not to say altruism, 
in Indian thought on these issues, however, that no 
student or critic would be justified in finding fault 
with such an attitude on the part of India. On the 
other hand India, or the Government of India, or 
her leading Ministers, especially the Prime Minister 
and Minister of External Affairs (at present the same 
person — Pandit Nehru), are being at least as cou- 
rageous as the leading statesmen of the United States 
in a comparable period of her history, if not more so. 
And it may be hazarded that while Pandit Nehru, 
voyaging in partibus infidelibus, not to say partibus 
hostis, has felt serious need for reserve and modera- 
tion, opinion, both official and unofficial, in India, 
itself — and not only in New Delhi— has been 
and is somewhat more outspoken and progressive. 
India in 1949 is preparing to take a constructive and 
creative part in world affairs. 
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Transport: Key to 
In Central Africa 


Those concerned with planning the economic de- 
velopment of Africa have always realized that the 
largest, the most important and probably the most 
costly part of that tremendous undertaking would be 
the building of railways, roads, and harbors to give 
the great fertile hinterland of Central Africa access 
to the sea and to world markets. 


A glance at any map is enough to show both the 
need and the magnitude of the problem. It is nearly 
3,000 miles from the river Limpopo in the south to 
the headwaters of the Nile in Uganda and nearly 
2,000 miles across Central Africa from East to West. 
From the south the railway system throws out a 
single line up through Northern Rhodesia into the 
Belgian Congo and another from Beira, in Mozam- 
bique, into Nyasaland. From the west there is one 
line from Lobito Bay, in Angola, to the Katanga 
copper mines in the Belgian Congo and a rail-and- 
river route up the river Congo itself. From the east 
there is one railway from Beira inte Southern Rho- 
desia, and another into Nyasaland, a third from Dar- 
es-Salaam on the coast, to Lake Tanganyika and a 
fourth from Mombasa in Kenya, up to Uganda. 
And that is virtually all. There is no rail link what- 
ever between Northern Rhodesia and East Africa. 

The scarcity of harbors is just as striking. Almost 
the only deep-water ports are those served by the 
few railways mentioned. 

Clearly if the Central African countries are ever 
to be developed to full capacity, their mineral and 
agricultural products must be able to reach the world 
markets at comparative prices. Without cheap trans- 
port to the coast and adequate harbors, this is im- 
possible. From Northern Rhodesia, for instance, 
there is a rail-haul of a thousand miles either to 
Lobito Bay in Angola, or to Beira on the Indian 
Ocean; this has always prevented the country from 
exporting overseas anything much except copper and 
tobacco. The production for export of maize, meat, 
groundnuts and other low-priced, bulky products 
has never been economic. Yet, it is just those prod- 
ucts which the world needs and which Africa must 
supply if the African peoples are to progress and the 
larders of Europe are to be filled. 

Owing to the lack of navigable waterways, the 
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problem is greater and more pressing in the British 
East and Central African colonies than in the Belgian 
Congo, where a complicated system of rail and river 
transport has been developed and it is in British 
territory that the most progress has been made since 
World War II in the planning and building of new 
railways, roads and harbors. Impetus was given to 
this development by the East African peanut projects 
in Tanganyika. In order to handle the output of the 
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peanut areas the existing rail and road system of 
Tanganyika is having to be greatly improved and 
extended. The port of Dar-es-Salaam is to be in- 
creased in size and given two new deep-water berths; 
an entirely new port is already being built at Mtwara, 
further down the coast, and a new railway is moving 
inland from there to the southern peanut area. It 
should reach the area by the end of 1949. 

On the next and far greater step in railway devel- 
opment in Central Africa, the British are working in 
cooperation with the United States. Preliminary sur- 
veys are being carried out to assess the possibility of 
linking up the railway systems of Southern and East 
Africa by a new line running north-east from Broken 
Hill in Northern Rhodesia across the great plateau 
south of Lake Tanganyika to join the East African 
systems with a possible northward extension to 
Kenya. This would involve anything up to 2,000 
miles of new track, but it would open up hundreds of 
thousands of square miles of fertile country for agri- 
cultural production. An alternative route is also 
being surveyed from Mtwara to Broken Hill. 

American aid is being given in the form of tech- 
nical assistance in the preliminary surveys and Amer- 
ican engineers have already arrived in Africa for the 
purpose. The survey is being financed jointly by the 
Economic Cooperation Administration of the United 
States and by funds granted under Britain’s Colonial 
Development and Welfare Acts. 


And now international cooperation, on what is 
essentially an international problem, has been carried 
a most important stage further. In May this year 
the Portuguese Government invited all the countries 
administering territories in Central and Southern 
Africa to Lisbon for a conference on African transport 
problems. It was attended by representatives from 
Britain, her colonies, Southern Rhodesia, the Union 
of South Africa, France and Belgium, and by ob- 
servers from the United States. The purpose of this 
conference was to exchange information and to pre- 
pare the way for a further conference to be held in 
Africa later. The tone of the conference was most 
cordial and cooperative. The Union of South Africa 
has suggested that the second conference should be 
held in Johannesburg in October, 1950, and mean- 
while an interim organization is to be set up in Pre- 
toria to prepare the ground. Not content, however, 
with such preliminary organizational steps, the con- 
ference also recommended some immediate action 
toward giving Central Africa easier access to the sea. 
The unanimous proposals of the Lisbon Conference 
are indeed an encouraging example of the way in 
which friendly nations can cooperate for the construc- 
tive solution of international problems in a practical 
and effective manner for their mutual benefit. In 
particular, they are a good augury for the future 
development of Central Africa by international co- 
operation. 


Private Business in Poland 


Privately owned business exists in Poland today to 
a greater extent than in other countries of Eastern 
Europe or the Balkans, including Yugoslavia. But, 
as in all socialized countries, private business in 
Poland is subject to more stringent state control than 
in Western democracies; it is taxed heavily to aid 
the maintenance of a welfare state, and the private 
entrepreneur is not afforded the special welfare privi- 
leges granted to laborers. 

Retail business, from the beginning of the New 
Poland, has been and still is mainly in private hands. 
In large cities it is almost entirely privately owned. 
This is different from the situation in other Eastern 
European countries including the newly socialized 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary, where one does not 
know whether a private or government shop is being 
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Recently returned from Poland, Mrs. Margold has 
known well both prewar and postwar Poland. 


patronized, whether the shop will require ration 
coupons, or whether it will sell at higher prices with- 
out them. Shopping in Polnd, however, is no differ- 
ent from that in France or England. 

Private initiative in industrial production, how- 
ever, is limited. Immediately after the War, such 
industries as mining, public utilities, iron and steel 
production, armaments, sugar distilleries, large brew- 
eries, large grain mills, and large and medium textile 
mills were nationalized. Beyond these, in accordance 
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Post-war Poland, showing the recovered territories. 


with the law of January 3, 1946, privately owned 
industries which existed before World War II could 
continue to operate provided no more than 50 work- 
ers per shift were engaged, and by an Executive Or- 
der in December 1946, newly established private 
enterprises, excluding those types which fall within 
the nationalized fields, might open no matter how 
many employees were engaged. 

Although Polish statistics in 1948 show a reduction 
of private enterprise in relation to government con- 
trolled businesses, this is not because private enter- 
prise is being liquidated, but rather because state 
enterprise is expanding at a faster rate than private 
undertakings. 

In the United Workers’ Party, which now holds 
the reins of government in Poland, there are many 
who favor the liquidation of private enterprise. But 
Hilary Minc, their Minister of Trade and Industry, 
stated publicly this year: “It is adventurism to elimi- 
nate capitalist elements by administrative means, 
when social and economic conditions for their elimi- 
nation are absent.” On another occasion he indicated, 
“The policy of the Party in relation to the capitalist 
sector of trade —and not only in trade —is mis- 
understood by some people. They believe they have 
made their contribution if they mechanically elimi- 
nate private establishments leaving a vacuum and an 
unsatisfied consumer. Or for large sums they would 
build state or cooperative units which are unprofit- 
able, backward, and of little value. ... Services of 
this type are not wanted.” In other words, Minc 
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realizes that private industry meets a need and can 
produce more efficiently. 

Very recently Minister Minc was elevated to Vice- 
Premier, serving also as Chairman of the State Com- 
mission for Economic Planning and Chairman of the 
Ministers’ Economic Committee. His ability is un- 
questioned. He has done so well in successfully di- 
recting Poland’s economic recovery and trade, that 
the leftist elements consider it best to retain him in 
important posts. 

As Vice-Premier, Minc has been instrumental in 
encouraging trade with the West to an extent which 
brought about Poland’s signatures on 47 trade trea- 
ties with various countries throughout the world. And 
although the State controls much of the exporting 
and importing, many private firms still operate in 
export and import trade. The members of the Asso- 
ciation of Private Exporters and Importers comprise 
187 firms. They operate primarily in the meat, meat 
products, bristles and manufactures thereof, fisheries, 
agricultural produce, forest products, grocery, egg, 
feather, down, poultry, and game industries. 

Private business comprises not only industries, re- 
tail and wholesale firms, and export and import 
trade, but also agriculture, real estate, and profes- 
sional activities as well. Since health insurance is not 
universal in Poland, and free legal services are fur- 
nished workers only through their trade unions, doc- 
tors and lawyers have private practices. The men in 
private business and the many employed in small 
establishments must get their legal and medical aid 
from private practitioners. These comprise the great- 
er part of Poland’s population. 

According to official government statistics, only 24 
per cent of the employed population work for the 
State. The percentage probably is so low because 
farmers are classified as private businessmen. For 
Poland has not resorted to forced collectivization as 
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Belvedere Palace as Chopin saw it. 


dence of Poland’s President. 


At present the official resi- 
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was done in Russia. And more than 90 per cent of 
the arable land is privately owned. Collectivization 
was debated in 1948, but met with so much opposi- 
tion from the farmers, that it was decided to proceed 
on a voluntary basis. Today Poland is advertising in 
the newspapers for farmers who wish to enlist in col- 
lectivized enterprise. 

Even though farmers have had a very difficult 
time getting adjusted since the War, because of bor- 
der shifts, the assignment of new lands, high prices, 
and scarcity of fodder, animals, and equipment, they 
still prefer to work for themselves rather than for 
the state. 

As a private entrepreneur, the farmer has been 
more fortunate than other businessmen in getting 
downward tax adjustments to aid him in getting es- 
tablished. This year taxes were exempted on many 
small and medium-sized farms. The real estate tax 
in cities is 30 per cent of the gross income. But other 
private businessmen, shop-keepers, industrialists, 
professional men and so on, are subject to almost 
prohibitive income taxes. 

For example, a successful businessman in Poland, 
who earns five million zlotys a year, equivalent to 
$12,000, must gear his living standard to an income 
of $2,400 a year. For the government takes away 
65 per cent, or $7,800, for income tax, and 15 per 
cent, or $1,800, must be placed in a blocked savings 
account. By “blocked” is meant that the money may 
not be used without government sanction. 

In addition the businessman is discriminated 
against by having to pay much higher rents than the 
worker even in controlled buildings. He must pay 
$30 a month in a rent-controlled building for an 


apartment of 3 rooms for which a worker has to pay 
only 75 cents a month. And in a controlled building 
the businessman must pay $50 for a similar 3-room 
apartment. Buildings newly remodelled or repaired 
after war damage are decontrolled. 

Since all dwellings are rigidly controlled with re- 
spect to space allocations, a businessman in Warsaw 
must have at least 3 children to obtain a 3-room 
apartment. This applies to the worker also, for no 
person no matter what his income can occupy more 
than the allotted space. 

The businessman with his family of 5 living in a 
decontrolled 3-room apartment must spend $600 per 
year for rent out of his $2,400 net income. With 
food costs for some staples, as bread, cheese, potatoes, 
and milk, if obtainable, about half what they are 
here, and others as high or higher than here, the 
businessman’s family of 5 would have to spend about 
$25 a week for food. This amount deducted from 
his remaining $1,800, leaves $500 per year for cloth- 
ing, incidentals, utilities, vacations, medical and legal 
expenses. A workingman’s family is provided with 
many of these latter items at no cost to himself. 

In spite of the restrictions which are placed on the 
life and activities of the businessman in Poland, the 
traditional initiative and love of freedom of the 
Polish people is shown by the substantial increase 
which has occurred in that country since the end of 
the War in the number of private businesses. This 
increase has been more in the retail field, but there 
have been increases in wholesale and productive en- 
terprises also. If taxes were not so severe, there is no 
doubt private initiative would play a more important 
part in Poland’s economic recovery. 





Polish Research and Information Service 


Gdynia Harbor, Poland. 
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Enough time has now elapsed to permit some ob- 
servations on the French ministerial crisis of last 


October. Henri Queuille, a Radical and cabinet 
minister many times over, had been able to preserve 
his Third Force government for a year and twenty- 
five days. Suddenly, and without calling the Na- 
tional Assembly back from vacation for a vote of 
confidence, Premier Queuille handed his resignation 
to President Auriol. A crisis rapidly developed to 
the extent that it appeared necessary to dissolve the 
Assembly in favor of new elections. Then, and as 
rapidly, the government seemed to regain under 
Bidault the stability which it had under Queuille. As 
a result the American public appears to have shrugged 
off the crisis as being another inexplicable quirk of 
French politics. 

Actually, the fall of Queuille’s ministry was not 
unlike most of the governmental coalition crises 
which have occurred in the Fourth Republic. His 
ministry was composed of Popular Republicans, So- 
cialists, Radicals, and the right-wing groupings of 
Agrarians and Independents. It was essentially a 
Third Force government dedicated to a middle-of- 
the-road policy against the threats emanating from 
the far right and left. It held, in other words, the 
balance of power between the Gaullist Rally of the 
French People and the Communists. 

But this Third Force government had certain in- 
herent weaknesses which prevented prompt govern- 
mental action and hampered the legislative process 
in economic matters. Queuille’s coalition necessarily 
included parties of the left and right of center. For 
some time it was obvious that the conservative eco- 
nomic policy of Reynaud’s Independents could not 
be reconciled with the policy of the Socialists, who 
favored governmental control of prices and a return 
to corrective bargaining. Queuille’s government con- 
sequently had a fainéant economic policy, hoping that 
improved economic recovery would lessen labor 
grievances. Queuille realized his coalition could be 
maintained as long as those to the right and left of 
him were not offended by a course of action not 
amenable to both. He was therefore pledged to hold- 
ing the line in prices and wages, a virtually impos- 
sible condition of government. It was long parlia- 
mentary and cabinet experience which enabled him to 
keep his patchwork government together. 

A crisis was precipitated on October 5 by the So- 
cialists. Their position had been weakened by the 
continued loss of support from the working classes 
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who freely criticized socialist participation in a “bour- 
geois” government. The Worker’s Force, led by the 
socialist Léon Jouhaux, brought pressure to bear on 
the Socialist Party to increase wages, which had been 
fixed, to a figure commensurate with price levels. 
The Party decided to force Queuille’s hand, even at 
the expense of risking the stability of the govern- 
ment. 

Daniel Mayer, the Socialist Minister of Labor, 
demanded that the government raise wages in the 
lower-bracket salary groups. Premier Queuille re- 
fused to permit a wage boost because it would 
estrange the right wing of his coalition. It was held 
that if wages were increased in private industry then 
the nationalized industries would likewise be subject 
to claims for wage increases. This would have aug- 
mented governmental deficits and led to a new round 
of spiraling prices. The situation was complicated 
by the devaluation of the franc, which in turn had 
been caused by the devaluation of the pound. 

The Socialists were militant in their demands. 
Queuille was unable to realign the defection in his 
coalition, and resigned. 

President Auriol, himself a Socialist, directed Jules 
Moch, the Socialist Minister of Interior, to form the 
new government. Moch, who was a “reformist” 
member of the rightist tendency within the Socialist 
Party, had gained fame through his suppression of 
the serious strikes at the end of 1947. He was given 
the first opportunity to form a government because 
his party had caused the crisis. His unpopularity 
with the Communists for purging them from the 
police and his modernization of the gendarmerie into 
an efficient strike-breaking organization might have 
been able to bring him the support of Reynaud and 
moderate rightists. 

But his proposals to grant a wage bonus of 3,000 
francs to workers earning less than 15,000 francs a 
month and to return to collective bargaining, in ac- 
cordance with the demands of his party, engendered 
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right wing opposition. Reynaud’s thirty Independent 
votes were sought because they held an exaggerated 
influence in the Assembly. While the Radicals, So- 
cialists, and Popular Republicans together held a 
majority in the Assembly, offsetting Gaullist and 
Communist opposition, the Independents were able 
to add effectively to a working majority. Their 
refusal to join in the coalition was shown by the 
narrow margin of confidence given by the Assembly 
to Moch. The vote was 311 to 223, according Moch 
a constitutional majority of one vote. Nevertheless 
Moch attempted to form a Third Force government 
of Radicals, Popular Republicans, and Socialists. He 
failed in his efforts because no Party would accept the 
controversial Ministry of Finance. 

René Mayer, a Radical, was then appointed by 
Auriol to form a new government. The vote of con- 
fidence was given him 341 to 183 with 95 absten- 
tions. Reynaud’s thirty votes, which were denied 
Moch, were thus added to the majority. The oppo- 
sition was that of the Communists plus one stray 
vote. The Socialists declared that they would sup- 
port Mayer in the Assembly, but were reserved on 
whether they would participate in the government. 
On October 23 they notified Mayer that they could 
not accept his distribution of cabinet posts. They felt 
that if Maurice Petsche were reappointed Minister of 
Finance, then Socialist Daniel Mayer should also be 
reappointed Minister of Labor. In addition the So- 
cialists claimed the Ministry of National Defense 
and the Ministry of Information. It appeared that 
Socialist strategy would be to call for a new electoral 
law, dissolution of the Assembly, and new elections. 
On October 24 René Mayer gave up his attempt to 
form a cabinet and resigned. The unity of the Third 
Force seemed to be broken. 

President Auriol then turned to the MRP, the 
remaining centrist party. Georges Bidault, former 
history professor, volunteer in the Spanish Civil 


War, and President of the National Committee of 
the Resistance then attempted to form a government. 
He had been twice Minister of Foreign Affairs and 
was Premier under de Gaulle from June to Decem- 
ber 1946. The Socialists reversed their former posi- 
tion and decided to participate in Bidault’s coalition. 
imilarly, they dropped their demand that Daniel 
Mayer be continued as Minister of Labor. Evident- 
ly the Socialists felt that if Bidault failed to form a 
government the Radicals could be blamed for the 
continuance of the crisis. On October 28 the Assem- 
bly granted Bidault a vote of confidence of 367 to 
183. The opposition was again Communist plus one 
vote. 

Bidault formed his government of virtually the 
same elements as the cabinet of Queuille, who was 
also included as Minister without Portfolio. Jules 
Moch was made a Vice-Premier and remained as 
Minister of Interior. René Mayer was made Minis- 
ter of Justice and Maurice Petsche was returned as 
Minister of Finance. The Ministry of Labor again 
went to a Socialist, Pierre Segelle, while the Ministry 
of Defense went to René Pleven, the head of the 
socialist Democratic Social Union of the Resistance 
party. Robert Schuman was retained as Foreign 
Minister. 

Bidault’s program was the same as those proposed 
by Moch and René Mayer. He proposed an imme- 
diate cost of living bonus to the workers. More im- 
portant, he agreed to Socialist demands that wage- 
fixing regulations be dropped in favor of collective 
bargaining. Labor and management thus go back to 
the basis of the 1936 Matignon Accord of the Popu- 
lar Front. The main problem that the Bidault gov- 
ernment will have to face is the possibility of strikes 
resulting from management’s refusal of union de- 
mands for wage increases. Barring the eventuality of 
strikes, Bidault has the opportunity to strengthen the 
stability of the Fourth Republic. 
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The Atlantic Pact and the 


Problem Of Sweden 


Defense representatives of the twelve-nation 
North Atlantic Security Alliance met in Washington 
with U. S. Secretary Louis Johnson October 5 to 
adopt unified defense plans for Alliance participants. 

The military affairs conference followed closely a 
meeting the previous month of the Alliance Council, 
which opened discussion of a defense organization, 
dividing the North Atlantic area into five defense re- 
gions. The first of these regions, the Northern Euro- 
pean Group, embraces the Scandinavian nations, Nor- 
way and Denmark; yet noticeably absent is the major 
political and economic force in Scandinavia—Sweden. 

In Stockholm the adolescence of the North Atlan- 
tic machinery was noted with cool and detached in- 
terest. That Sweden, “big brother” to Norway and 
Finland, and the dominant power in all Nordic con- 
siderations, should stand outside Atlantic-Pact nego- 
tiations, has a definite importance in the Alliance’s 
need for unity and solidity. 


I 


The facts behind Sweden’s refusal to join her 
Scandinavian neighbors in a Western Union are built 
on a century-old neutrality foundation, maintained 
during both World Wars. Thus, although Sweden 
unanimously voted to join the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly in November, 1946, this deep-rooted 
desire for political isolation was not eliminated. 

At that time, Sweden entered the U.N. “with the 
sincere wish that no political dividing-up of states 
into opposing groups should occur.” Speaking before 
the Swedish parliament on 22 October 1945, Social- 
ist foreign-minister Osten Undén said, “We are will- 
ing to surrender our neutrality to the extent that the 
(United Nations’) solidity requires ... but our pol- 
icy must be not to allow ourselves to be driven into 
any group in a political bloc-building.” Thus, Swe- 
den kept open an escape to neutrality in event of 
failure in the U.N. 

When on June 5, 1947 U. S. Secretary of State 
George Marshall presented the economic-aid pro- 
gram in his Harvard speech, minister Undén re- 
peated the Secretary’s words that the plan was “eco- 
nomic and not political,” and Sweden joined. But, 
as tensions among the major powers within the U.N. 
mounted into the so called “cold war,” Sweden again 
emphasized her right to neutrality within the U.N. 
framework. 
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These tensions spiraled to an explosion on Janu- 
ary 22, 1948, when Great Britain’s foreign-minister 
Ernest Bevin presented a plan for a “union of peace 
loving nations.” The ax was placed against the tim- 
ber, and the split heard round the world followed 
shortly. In Scandinavia, the split took the expected 
form. Finland, geographically and culturally inti- 
mate with Russia, allied herself in a Finnish-U.S.S.R. 
peace-pact. Norway, historically pro-West, an- 
nounced her interest in the formation of the Western 
Union. Denmark appeared, somewhat less heartily, 
to share Norway’s interest. Sweden, however, clung 
to its cherished neutrality policy, reaffirmed its right 
to political isolation. 

But inside Sweden, the Bevin proposal had created 
a new division of opinion. For, while the Social- 
Democrat government reannounced its neutrality, 
Professor Herbert Tingsten, brilliant former Social- 
ist and current editor of the influential Liberal news- 
paper, Dagens Nyheter, made the initial cleft with 
governmental policy. Said Tingsten on January 28, 
1948, “Swedish foreign-policy must henceforth think 
in terms of the Bevin Plan.” With this, the interna] 
split in Swedish (and, perforce, in Scandinavian) for- 
eign policy was introduced. The inception of the 
Atlantic Pact has accentuated the breadth of this 
cleft. 

The situation in Scandinavia was further compli- 
cated prior to the signing of the Atlantic Pact by a 
series of hurried Scandinavian conferences, designed 
to draw up some sort of a Scandinavian Defense Alli- 
ance. These attempts at a Nordic unity collapsed asa 
result of wide differences between the major partici- 
pants, Sweden and Norway. Norway stated a desire 
for an alliance to the West, backed up by a Scandi- 
navian defense bloc; Sweden would consent only to 
the latter and attempted to tie in a clause forbidding 
any of the participating Scandinavian states from 
joining in negotiations outside the Nordic defense 
bloc. Norway balked at this; foreign-minister Lange 
noted that the problems of the three nations (Nor- 
way, Sweden, Denmark) were not identical, and that 
Norway’s lot fell with the Western Powers. The 
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United States bolstered Lange’s statement by an an- 
nouncement that only the nations willing to join 
in a “concerted union” would receive war materials 
by priority rights. This buried Sweden’s hopes for 
U.S. aid to a Nordic Defense Alliance, without an 
Atlantic Pact. Norway’s Lange met in Washington 
with U.S. Secretary of State Dean Acheson, osten- 
sibly to discuss possible U.S. aid to the Nordic Alli- 
ance. Instead, he returned to Oslo for the govern- 
mental approval to Norway joining the Atlantic Pact. 
Thus, on April 4, Prof. Tingsten’s prediction that 
Sweden would find herself on “the outside of West- 
ern negotiations” came true; Sweden remains today 
in an isolated position between a gradually dividing 
East and West. 


II 


And what of the progress and importance of the 
internal split in Sweden’s foreign policy? 

This split, although brought to the front by the 
Bevin announcement in early 1948, had been fester- 
ing in the Scandinavian press for nearly two years. 
Prof. Herbert Tingsten, who had assumed the lead- 
ership of Dagens Nyheter, Scandinavia’s largest 
newspaper, in June of 1946, opened discussion of the 
growing East-West tensions when he wrote on June 
28, 1946: “... an overwhelming Swedish opinion is 
conscious of the agitated state of conditions in the 
presence of the Soviet’s manifest expansions, but the 
expression of this state has been suppressed for as 
long as one could hope for the development of good 
relations among the Allied Powers. ... The only 
road is to enlighten public opinion.” Then, as the 
antagonism mounted, Tingsten began to discuss a 
“bloc of peace loving nations.” Other newspapers 
picked up this idea, and played with it, most of them 
coming to the conclusion that such a pact, should it 
come about, would not necessarily mean protection 
for the smaller states. They pointed to Munich in 
1938, when Czechoslovakia was sacrificed by her 
larger comrades as a small price for peace. With the 
exception of Tingsten, the majority of the Norwegian 
press, and the bold Goteborg, Sweden, Handelstid- 
ningen, the Scandinavian press continued to favor po- 
litical neutrality within the framework of the United 
Nations. 

Thus, with a foundation of discussion, Tingsten 
was ready, when he broke with the government in 
1948, to open a full-scale attack against the neutrality 
policy of the Socialist regime. “Sweden, like the 
other democracies, envisioned after the War’s end all 
the powers getting together to maintain the Peace,” 
wrote Tingsten in explanation for his departure from 
the government line, “but the time has come to re- 
gain our consciousness and write-off the conception 
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of things that, in the course of events, has become 
Utopian.” More specific as time went on, he cited 
“the tragic developments in the Balkans, in Czecho- 
slovakia, in Finland,” declaring that the “Russian 
expansion has, year for year, month for month, be- 
come more evident. This reliance upon the rapid 
change in world events remains today as the basis 
of Tingsten’s attack. He attacks the morality of neu- 
trality by accusing the government of “standing pas- 
sively before what is occurring ... and thus surren- 
dering the Democratic Humanism that, in a higher 
degree than nationalistic feelings, has become the real 
backbone of our social existence.” He raps the gov- 
ernment’s hopes for remaining outside a possible fu- 
ture conflict: “Scandinavia, on the basis of her stra- 
tegic position, can be expected to be a stage of a future 
war. ... This is so often and so definitely testified to 
by competent sources in and outside Sweden that ... 
the isolation position does not seem reasonable.” 

He calls constantly for nation-wide debate of the 
neutrality problem, accusing minister Undén of “not 
presenting a real defense for his views. . . . Politicians 
and the press have spoken with two tongues, or none 
at all.” Tingsten’s clever tongue and gentle slander 
cuts at government officials; of minister Undén, he 
says, “Diplomacy’s demands should not lead a for- 
eign-minister to pretend that he alone stands on the 
side of reality.” 

When the government counter-attacks, Tingsten 
speaks out in counter-counter-attack. When the gov- 
ernment warns that a Swedish cooperation with the 
West could antagonize Russia to a point where she 
would feel forced to exercise a military move, as an 
invasion of Finland, Tingsten smiles in reply: 
“.. the government pre-supposes that these neu- 
trality gestures are sufficient to drive even such a state 
as the Soviet Union to turn in another direction. 
Unfortunately that has not hindered them in appro- 
priate moments to exercise pressure on the coy 
states.” 

When the government points to Czechoslovakia 
in 1938, Poland in 1939, and Norway in 1940, say- 
ing that history shows that a “guarantee guarantees 
nothing,” Tingsten replies that this fear has died 
with the death of United States’ isolation in favor of 
a “policy of containment.” This policy, he feels, will 
be sufficient to dispel the Swedish governmental fear 
that the Western Powers (especially the U.S.A.) 
will aid Scandinavia only if it is strategically neces- 
sary, pact or no pact. 

When minister Undén and other government 
spokesmen point out that Sweden could raise an army 
of only 600,000 men, “which would place little, if 
any, weight on the scales of victory or defeat,” Ting- 
sten lashes back, comparing this argument to that of 
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a soldier in battle who claims the right to desert be- 
cause his contribution is without meaning to the 
outcome. “It is apparent,” he says, “that Sweden 
alone will not be decisive, but it is also obvious that 
with the cooperation of many states war could be 
avoided.” 

Undén does not place much faith in a “cooperation 
of many states.” Rather, he feels that military strate- 
gy shows that, in event of a third war, Russia would 
dominate the continent for a year or even two years; 
the Western Powers would be forced to retreat to a 
Rhine River line, and thus Scandinavia would neces- 
sarily have to be sacrificed to Russia. 

The government’s defense, then, is summed-up in 
the “me first” theory of international politics, feeling 
that “so long as there is any chance to remain outside 
a third World War, that we must take that chance.” 
Sweden’s present policy is well-stated by one govern- 
ment journalist, who declares, “After all, we would 
rather have bombs falling over Paris and London 
than over Stockholm.” 

Tingsten, on the other hand, calls for a political 
collaboration with the West, in addition to the eco- 
nomic Marshall-Plan collaboration, asking that 
“People of Good Will should stand close together in 
an assured organization of complete solidarity and 
harmony.” 


III 


From this dilemma comes the question, “Will the 
split inside Sweden result in a change in foreign pol- 
icy, a move from neutrality to Western coopera- 
tion?” 

In determining this, it must be recognized that 
Sweden’s long isolation policy is an inwrought, cher- 
ished thing. It has the support of time and trial. A 
people that grow up in war learn to hate war. Like- 





wise, it appears, a people that grow up in avoidance 
of war learn to cherish this avoidance. On February 
4, 1948, minister Undén, speaking again before the 
parliament, repeated the words of “isolation” and 
“no political bloc-building.” And today, Sweden 
stands on the same policy. 

But this aged neutrality road has now been forced 
by Tingsten and other lesser figures, if not to a 
change, at least to a re-examination. World political 
changes have aided Tingsten in his call for a re- 
examination. Necessary economic ties to the United 
States and the West have also aided him. 

However, the theory of “me first” is still dictating 
Swedish foreign policy, as it does all foreign policies 
in varying degrees. Tingsten is crying his message 
into a near-vacuum, for the present. He is forcing 
the policy-makers to a discussion and debate of pol- 
icy. Beyond that, no appreciable change appears pos- 
sible within the next two or even four years. By by- 
passing the Atlantic Pact, Sweden has burnt her 
bridges. 

Thus, in conclusion, the hope for change rests sole- 
ly on public opinion. Through the powerful Dagens 
Nyheter, Tingsten is attempting to mold this public 
opinion away from the guidance of minister Undén 
and the other Swedish policy-makers. This, however, 
is a long-range view; it will demand at least until 
the 1950 or 1952 elections to make itself known. In 
the meantime, Sweden will drift on in her isolation, 
hoping for the slim opportunity to avoid any future 
conflict. There is no danger of Sweden’s slipping 
politically to the East; Sweden is unanimous in her 
public condemnation of Communism. 

The immediate future course, then, is best summed 
up by Minister Undén with the hope that “Nations 
with widely differing politics, religion, economy and 
social life, can live peacefully at each other’s side.” 





THE ANNUAL FALL BOARD MEETING 


The 121st Annual Fall Board of Directors Meeting of the 
Society was held at its headquarters, 1712 H St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C., on the afternoon of October 26, 1949. General 
Grant, President of the Society, opened the meeting at 4:00 
P.M. with the following members present: Neville Miller, Dr. 
Joseph F. Thorning, Professor Curtis Wilgus, George Maurice 
Morris, Francis White, Edgar Turlington, Huston Thompson, 
Frederick Moore, Ellen Collins, and Dr. Franklin Dunham, 
Executive Secretary. After the reports of the President and the 
Secretary, the financial report, submitted by Fred E. Hildebrand, 
Treasurer of the Society, was approved, showing an operating 
balance for the past half year. Dr. Wilgus, Editor-in-Chief of 
Wortp AFFairs, discussed the new format of the magazine and 
the advent of new features for the coming year, which will 
include a Letters to the Editor Department. 

Dr. Dunham told of the Interparliamentary Union Confer- 
ence, which had been held in Stockholm Sept. 6-12, and stressed 
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OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 


the work of the delegates from twenty-nine countries in the 
defense and consolidation of the peace, still awaiting the agree- 
ment of the nations in regard to both Germany and Japan. 

New members elected to the Board were L. Alton Denslow of 
Washington, D. C. and Dr. Fred J. Kelly of the U.S. Office of 
Education. 

After a discussion on conditions prevailing in the Far East, the 
Board adjourned to the Cosmos Club for dinner, where it had 
as its guest Mr. Samuel P. Hayes of the Department of State. 
The after dinner topic was Point Four of the President’s Program 
in giving technical aid and help to countries with undeveloped 
resources, a subject expertly handled by Mr. Hayes, with discus- 
sion participated in by all the members. 

The Spring Board Meeting will be held as usual in the third 
week of May 1950, at which time an evening program will 
follow for all members of the Society. 

Franklin Dunnam, Secretary 
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Parliamentarians Gather Under 
Sunny Skies 


With delegations arriving from all parts of the 
civilized world, Stockholm was a gala city on Tues- 
day, September 6, 1949. The Venice of the North, 
nestled between Lake Malamar and the entrance to 
the Baltic Sea, spread like a golden serpentine in the 
approach from the sunny sky when the delegation 
from the United States Congress circled the city for 
a landing on Sweden’s National Airport. It was the 
Sixtieth Anniversary of the founding of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union, that dream materialized by Sir 
William Cremer and Frederic Passy at the first meet- 
ing in Paris, 1889. 

The purpose of the Union, then as now, is to work 
for international peace and understanding through 
open meetings of the elected delegates of the parlia- 
ments of the world, coming from those countries pos- 
sessing representative forms of government. Here 
was the philosophy of “government by consent of 
the governed” brought into action; those early ex- 
pressions of Robert Bellarmine in Rome and Suarez 
in Spain in the 16th Century, in opposition to the 
“divine right of kings,” followed by Rousseau, 
Montesquieu and Voltaire in the 18th Century, 
translated into our own Declaration of Independence 
by Thomas Jefferson, had taken root in the thinking 
of men and the beautiful City of Stockholm stood as 
a symbol of its expression in sunny Scandinavia at 
the midpoint of the 20th Century. 

Two hundred and thirty-two Senators and Depu- 
ties belonging to twenty-nine Parliaments were pres- 
ent at Stockholm: Argentina, Austria, Belgium, Cey- 
lon, Chile, Denmark, Egypt, Finland, France, Great 
Britain, Greece, India, Irak, Iceland, Israel, Italy, 
Lebanon, Luxembourg, Monaco, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Panama, Republican Spain, Sweden, Swit- 
zerland, Syria, Turkey, Yugoslavia and the United 
States of America. Thus eighteen European Parlia- 
ments and eleven non-European legislative assem- 
blies were represented in spite of the very great dis- 
tance between many of these countries and Sweden. 
Many delegates had come from the Council of 
Europe, just closing its session in Strasbourg and 
many were enroute to the United Nations Assembly 
convening soon after at Lake Success in the U.S.A. 
Burma and Pakistan, who had sent distinguished 
delegations to the Rome Meeting in 1948, could not 
come this year and Poland and Czechoslovakia, long 
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members of the Union, were unable to send delega- 
tions. However, for the first time since World War 
II Eire, in its new completely separated status, the 
Republic of Ireland, was again represented, the new- 
ly-constituted government of Israel was represented 
and from Latin America came three observers from 
the Argentine taking part in the debate. Chile and 
Panama were again among the participants, though 
Colombia, Venezuela, Paraguay and Haiti were miss- 
ing from their places. This shift of delegations has 
occurred throughout the history of the Union and 
represents its fleible character, which though it has 
not changed greatly in membership, has always wel- 
comed new nations to its deliberations and has re- 
tained a nucleus of the older and more seasoned vet- 
erans of world collaboration in its membership. The 
United States has been a member from the very be- 
ginning of the Union, a period of sixty years. 

The Senate of the United States being in session, 
it was impossible for the President of the United 
States Group, Hon. Alben W. Barkley, to act as 
Chairman of the Delegation. His place was taken 
therefore by the Hon. Homer E. Ferguson, Senator 
from Michigan, Vice President of the Group. In 
addition to Senator Ferguson, the Senate was repre- 
sented by the Hon. Estes Kefauver, Senator from 
Tennessee, Hon. Raymond E. Baldwin, Senator 
from Connecticut and the Hon. Lester C. Hunt, 
Senator from Wyoming. The House Delegation 
consisted of the Hon. Harold D. Cooley of North 
Carolina, the Hon. John D. Dingell of Michigan, 
the Hon. Daniel Reed of New York, the Hon. Clif- 
ford R. Hope of Kansas, the Hon. Hale Boggs of 
Louisiana, the Hon. Albert Gore of Tennessee, the 
Hon. W. R. Poage of Texas and the Hon. Henry O. 
Talle of Iowa. Dr. Franklin Dunham, Permanent 
Executive Secretary of the United States Group, ac- 
companied the delegation and acted as liaison officer 
with the United States Embassy at Stockholm and 
the Conference. 

At a meeting held in the Senate Chamber before 
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leaving, the following officers were elected to serve 
during the Eighty-first Congress: President, Albena 
W. Barkley, Vice-President of the United States, 
Vice-Presidents: Congressman John D. Dingell, Sen- 
ator Homer E. Ferguson and Congressman Daniel 
Reed; Treasurer: Congressman Harold D. Cooley; 
Secretary: Congressman Henry O. Talle. Congress- 
man Reed was also elected to serve on the IU Coun- 
cil. 

The meetings in Stockholm opened in the Opera 
Royal on Wednesday morning, September 7. Lord 
Stansgate, President of the Interparliamentary 
Union, opened the sessions and proposed the election 
of Senator Georg Andrén of Sweden, President and 
presiding officer of the 38th Conference of the Union. 
Senator Andrén was unanimously elected and next 
introduced the Prime Minister of Sweden, M. Tage 
Erlander, who welcomed the conference in the name 
of the government and the people of Sweden. Here 
in a country which has had continuous peace for near- 
ly 140 years, his words were listened to with great 
respect and admiration as he proposed unshakable 
faith in the peaceful method of arbitration in the 
settlement of international disputes. Senator Fergu- 
son proposed a message to the venerable King of 
Sweden, Gustaf V, which was answered next day by 
a telegram from the Summer Palace, wishing all 
success to the work of the Conference. On the Sunday 
following, the Crown Prince received the whole 
membership of the Conference at the Drottingholm 
Winter Palace. 

The general debate began on the extensive report’ 
of M. Leopold Bossier, Secretary-General, the Inter- 
parliamentary Union, which had been prepared for 
circulation in all countries during the summer. The 
questions raised included the fight against all forms 
of imperialism; the continued international tensions; 
the possibilities of bringing all peoples of different 
political and social systems together; the terrible 
plight of refugees and displaced persons and the 
settlement of the Palestine and Irish questions. The 
question of neutrality was debated with some speak- 
ers declaring that the very conception of neutrality, 
as we have known it, is now obsolete. Professor 
Undén, Foreign Minister of Sweden, outlined his 
country’s policy and the Swiss delegation rose to ex- 
plain the quite special position of their country in 
this respect. The question of the Atlantic Pact came 
in for considerable discussion, some regarding it as 
the foundation of a bloc, dangerous to the peace of 
the world and some warmly defending it as just the 
opposite. 

In a ringing speech Senator Ferguson entered the 


*Available by writing Interparliamentary Union, 1712 H St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
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General Debate and spoke in part as follows: 


I think the world well knows that people cannot purchase 
peace with money, it must be obtained by the resolute will of the 
people through their representatives. We have solved many scien- 
tific problems. Why have we been unable to solve the social 


problems? 

We who are members of these delegations should be social 
enquirers. We should be social scientists. We should be trying to 
solve the problems and should be creating the machinery that 
we can use to bring about peace. But in dealing with the minds 
and souls of men, we are not as apt, not as successful as in fram- 
ing laws or in solving physical and scientific problems. I hope we 
shall give more time and attention as social engineers and scien- 
tists to the solution of these problems of human relations the 


world over. 


Senator Brewster, Congressman Reed and Con- 
gressman Cooley all entered the debate, and during 
the week all members of the United States Delega- 
tion participated in discussions. 

The three major items on the Agenda received 
long and thorough debate: Protection of Mothers 
and Infants, Unequal Treaties, and Defence and 
Consolidation of Peace. 

The first question had been amply studied and 
prepared for by an analysis of the present practices 
of countries in regard to mothers and children under 
the direction of Mrs. Lucy Middleton, M.P., of 
Great Britain. The final resolution,” as all IU reso- 
lutions, while not binding upon the countries of the 
Union, constitutes a definite step forward in agree- 
ment in the cause of social progress in the world. It 
provides recommendations for pre-natal subsistence 
and care, as well as post-natal advantages of low-cost 
food and maintenance for all mothers and their chil- 
dren. The debate on Unequal Treaties came on the 
morning and afternoon of Friday, September 9. 
Agreement in principle was established and it 
emerged finally on Monday morning for vote with 
unanimous approval. The resolution calls for the use 
of the machinery of the United Nations as expressed 
in Article IV of its Charter, to obtain consent or can- 
cellation of such portions of treaties as are deemed 
unfair by procedural amendments as may be appro- 
priate “to facilitate methods whereby States claiming 
to be so aggrieved may submit their claims.” How- 
ever, Article IV of the Resolution states that if an 
unequal treaty was justified at its inception, circum- 
stances must be proved to have changed in order to 
justify such amendment. Therefore, the way is now 
open for aggrieved parties in such treaties to obtain 
that blessed relief they desire by an appeal to U.N. 

The Defence and Consolidation of Peace resolu- 
tion, passed unanimously, calls for the 37 nations 
represented in the Union to work for (1) active sup- 


Copies of all resolutions available by writing: Interparliamentary Union, 
1712 H St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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port of the United Nations, (2) reciprocal and strict- 
ly controlled disarmament, (3) combating propa- 
ganda waged to produce aggressive war or calculated 
to excite war hysteria and to oppose any tendency of 
press or radio to engage in such activity, (4) im- 
proved international economic relations, (5) com- 
plete liberation of peoples deprived of their natural 
right of self government. 

The social activities of the week included the hos- 
pitality of both the Government of Sweden and the 
City of Stockholm, ending in a blaze of glory at the 
famous Town Hall of the city, a classic medieval 
guild hall of extensive proportions in a banquet char- 
acterized by the Scandinavian spirit of devotion to 
international peace and concord. 

Lord Stansgate was nominated to serve again as 


Sweden, 





from the air 


President of the Union. The Executive Committee 
will consist of Lord Stansgate, President (Great 
Britain), Hon. Alben W. Barkley (United States), 
Prof. Hartvig Frisch (Denmark), Dr. Haekal Pasha 
(Egypt), M. Vladimir Simitch (Yugoslavia), M. 
Paul Bastid (France), Senator Giovanni Persico 
(Italy) and Shri Mohanlal Gautam (India). 

The next meeting is that of the Executive Com- 
mittee in Paris December 28-29, to be followed by 
the usual Council Meeting in Nice during the Easter 
holidays, and the 39th Conference in September 
1950 at a place not yet designated. It is hoped that 
the 40th Conference may be held in the United 
States in the City of Washington during the closing 
days of Washington’s Sesquicentennial, September 


1951. 
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Nations 


The evolution of the inter-American system has 
necessarily been circumscribed by conditions which 
have determined the relative strength and solidarity 
of the community of nations within the Western 
Hemisphere. It was perhaps significant that the 
implementation of the system should have paralleled 
the development of continental communications and 
transportation, the growth of cultural uniformity, 
and the gradual articulation of common purposes and 
principles. In so far as this development has been the 
result of planned effort, the quest for territorial se- 
curity and for economic profits have been important 
motivating factors. Any review of the evolution of 
the hemispheric system could not fail to note the 
strengthening of the bonds that have implemented a 
regional solidarity. The rate of growth has given 
the evolution of the inter-American system a dynamic 
character. It may be well to explore those conditions 
which have tended to determine the relative solidar- 
ity of the inter-American community. 

I 

The extent of the interchange of ideas and goods 
among the American republics has been historically 
limited by geographical conditions. Inter-state rail- 
ways provide connecting links only between the 
United States and Mexico, between Argentina and its 
four neighbors, and between Bolivia and Chile. It is 
possible to drive from the United States to Patagonia 
with only three short breaks in Central America 
where train or ship will transport an automobile, but 
the trip would prove to be an adventure, not a rest- 
cure. However, a significant development in the air 
and sea has taken place within the last half century. 
South American delegates to the first Inter-American 
conference in 1889 were forced to travel to Wash- 
ington by way of England because direct steamship 
facilities were lacking, but scheduled transportation 
service by sea and by air has subsequently linked the 
American countries. The inauguration of commercial 
aviation in 1920 and its spectacular advance a decade 
later terminated Latin America’s relative isolation. 
The formidable mountains and jungles, the difficult 
rivers, the need for large-scale capital investment in 
foreign countries, all of which had curtailed other 
means of transportation, were no longer a barrier. 
Post-war, regularly scheduled air routes from the 
United States to the Latin American countries have 
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been transporting an estimated one quarter million 
passengers annually, as compared to one third mil- 
lion North American (including Canadian) passen- 
gers flown to Europe in 1948. 

In addition to travel, a communications network 
facilitated the exchange of ideas among the Ameri- 
can countries. Insofar as the radio and the motion 
pictures with Spanish sound tracks reach the mass of 
illiterates which characterize the populations of the 
Latin American countries, inter-American contacts 
are being extended to new areas. The extent of inter- 
American communications will continue to be limited 
until the general literacy rate has been significantly 
raised and the instruments of mass communications 
are more available. 

In the field of hemispheric trade, the extent of 
regional contacts has perhaps reached greater propor- 
tions. The effects of a directed commercial policy by 
the United States, the completion of the Panama 
Canal in 1914, and the two world wars have con- 
tributed to the growing interdependence of American 
trade. Dr. George Wythe wrote in 1947 that it ap- 
peared unlikely that the European continent would 
again occupy as prominent a position in Latin Ameri- 
can trade as it did in earlier years. It is likely that 
hemispheric commerce -will continue to represent 
more than half of the total Latin American trade. 
In addition to trade, communications, and travel, 
United States direct investments in Latin America 
have stimulated inter-American contacts. By 1940 
more than two and a half billion dollars, representing 
a thousand seventy-nine corporations were invested 
in Latin America by United States citizens chiefly in 
the fields of public utilities, petroleum, mining, and 
agriculture. Because the impact of the recent global 
conflict has relegated holdings of United Kingdom 
capitalists to a minor position, United States holdings 
in this area are now dominant. 

These inter-American links of travel, communica- 
tions, trade, and investment have reduced the isola- 
tion of the respective Latin American countries from 
their neighbors and have provided the facilities by 
which inter-American cultural understanding can be 
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extended. The comparatively late arrival of commu- 
nications facilities which transcended difficult geo- 
graphical barriers, however, has only recently intro- 
duced the possibility of an uninterrupted flow of 
ideas, materials and capital among the continental 
countries. Simultaneously, these radio and airplane 
contacts have not only reduced inter-continental bar- 
riers, but have opened the way for the implementa- 
tion of the historically more extensive European con- 
tacts. Those countries which are located in the north- 
ern and southern extremities of the hemisphere have 
traditionally been more strongly linked with Europe 
than with each other. However, expansion of trade 
between Argentina and its neighbors, and between 
the United States and the twelve Caribbean repub- 
lics, together with increasing investments and the 
possible catastrophic effects of World War II on 
Europe, may lead to a long-standing reorientation 
in hemispheric communications. The growth of lit- 
eracy and the improvement in the standard of living 
in the Latin American countries will further imple- 
ment these continental contacts. 


I] 

The exchange of ideas and goods among the re- 
spective American countries has contributed to the 
development of certain common interests. Indeed, 
the respective patterns of custom whereby the Ameri- 
can peoples think and carry out their daily activities 
have been affected; the resulting approximation of 
interests has been reflected in cultural, governmental, 
and economic spheres. In so far as these similar 
values tend to set apart the Western Hemisphere 
from other areas of the world, the bases for the 
joint pursuance of common objectives are more firm- 
ly established and the solidarity of the American 
states is strengthened. 

Together these cultural, political, and economic 
interests have indicated a growing basis for inter- 
American solidarity even more than they have pro- 
vided firm bonds for hemispheric cooperation in the 
past. The diverse ethnic and cultural patterns have 
handicapped the evolution from statehood to nation- 
hood in many of the Latin American countries; in so 
far as the Hispanic culture has prevailed, language, 
religion, habits of thought, and social structures dis- 
tinguish the southern countries from their Anglo- 
Saxon neighbor. Political ideals of democracy and 
republican forms of government together with the 
espousal of “international democracy” and the pacific 
settlement of disputes have had accordingly little 
support in practice. Indigenous dictatorships and 
revolutions, inter-state armed disputes, and inter- 
vention excused by the irresponsibility of govern- 
ments have been evidenced within the hemisphere. 
Finally the creditor-debtor relationship between the 
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United States and the southern countries has divided 
as frequently as it has united the American govern- 
ments. Nevertheless, the evolving approximation of 
these interests has been evidenced; English is being 
substituted for French as the second language in 
Latin American educational institutions, and indus- 
trialization of the southern colonial economies has 
altered social structures and attitudes. New concepts 
of human rights have increased the practicability of 
cooperative action. Finally, the extent of post war 
trade and the recognition of the mutual benefits which 
may accrue to both borrower and lender have pre- 
pared the way for the expansion of mutual interests. 


II] 

To the extent that hemispheric communications 
have acquainted the American peoples with one an- 
other and have in a lesser or greater degree devel- 
oped common interests, it could be presumed that 
continental objectives or policies have been pursued 
jointly by the twenty-one republics. The evaluation 
of the American system, however, has not been char- 
acterized by such a natural development, if only 
because the respective countries have remained rela- 
tively isolated and have been linked by a lesser 
rather than a greater degree of mutual interests until 
recently. 

It cannot be denied that the periods of closest co- 
operation among the American republics since the 
inauguration of the periodic conferences have been 
those in which the common hemispheric objective of 
defense against extra-continental attack has been rec- 
ognized. Accordingly, intense Pan-American activity 
was evident during the early stages of World War I 
and II, and more recently as the result of the general 
fear of the U.S.S.R. To a lesser extent the objective 
of national prosperity has stimulated interest in the 
Inter-American system. Increased trade for the ad- 
vantage of all, as well as investments to promote a 
higher standard of living in the less developed re- 
gions and to secure a profit for the investors have 
been articulated by the inter-American conferences. 
Finally the objective of cooperation, expressed 
through the Good Neighbor Policy, should be noted. 

That communications, common interests and joint 
objectives have implemented the bases of hemispheric 
solidarity cannot be doubted. They have extended 
the possibilities of effective cooperation among the 
respective American countries. They may well chan- 
nel North American military, economic, and political 
power along lines which are not only accepted but 
welcomed by the Latin American states. However, it 
may be true that further implementation of the 
inter-American organization and law will wait upon 
the development of communications, recognized com- 
mon interests and articulated joint objectives. 
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This past summer a group of official representa- 
tives of 28 national organizations with more than 30 
million in their combined memberships travelled 
around the world together. The group represented 
a good cross-section of the organized interests in our 
democracy: Industry, business, labor, agriculture, 
women, youth, education, veterans, and international 
relations. In each of the thirteen world capitals 
visited, the members of this World Seminar, ar- 
ranged under the auspices of Town Hall, New York, 
participated in roundtable discussions, conferences 
and interviews planned for them by a Host Commit- 
tee made up of similar organizations. They also par- 
ticipated in two network radio series, America’s Town 
Meeting of the Air over American Broadcasting 
Company and Americans the World Over, a special 
series on National Broadcasting Company. 

On their return they gathered at Washington to 
report to President Truman and to the Department 
of State. They had tried to exchange views with 
more than a thousand leaders in the capitals they 
visited in a completely open, truthful and frank 
fashion. Here are some of the consequences they 
stressed in their report to the President. 

“Teaders of public opinion,” they agreed, “showed 
great interest in, and appreciation for, our free and 
frank methods of discussion. Our uninhibited way of 
disagreeing among ourselves in good humor and 
mutual respect convinced them that the group was 
not an instructed, government-sponsored delegation, 
but a good cross-section of democratic Americans. 
In some places — especially in the Middle East and 
Far East —the informal seminars and the Town 
Meetings of the Air were completely new experi- 
ences in the democratic method. In all cases they 
liked the experience, quickly joined in the discussion, 
disagreed among themselves, often corrected their 
government officials, and talked of adopting the 
method in their own groups. The fact that we were 
obviously seeking understanding rather than giving 
advice impressed them.” 

The very fact that the program was planned on 
the basis of discussion of problems of mutual concern 
with a major emphasis on the views of the peoples 
of the countries visited generated a warm and friend- 
ly response. That a group of American leaders 
would take the trouble and invest their personal and 
organizational funds to seek a better understanding 
of their country’s responsibilities in world affairs was 
appreciated. 
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Truth and Consequences 


First World Town Hall 





BY CHESTER S. WILLIAMS 


Director of the first World Town Hall Seminar 


“Our visit,” continues the Report, “stimulated 
many of our host committees to inquire whether a 
return visit by a similar cross-section of leaders of 
interest groups might not be feasible. This people 
to people method might be expanded as a major 
means of achieving understanding and strengthening 
relations between our country and others. It is a 
faster method even than the exchange of students in 
influencing and enlightening today’s public opinion.” 

The short five-day visits in each country stirred up 
a vast amount of discussion among the people as a 
result of wide news and radio coverage. About 150 
local broadcasts were arranged with various members 
of the Seminar. “The news and radio informed mil- 
lions of people about the ways our democratic or- 
ganizations work, our attitudes and questioning inter- 
est in their country, how the discussion programs 
were operated and what subjects were explored. The 
visit and the program involving top leaders of the 
countries visited provided the occasion for the kind 
of press and radio interpretation of America which 
could probably not be had any other way. Corre- 
spondents who came to press conferences in some 
places like Berlin were fascinated with the camera- 
derie of our variegated group — the way labor lead- 
ers joked with business leaders, the mutual respect 
and equality between our men and women leaders 
and between white and Negro members,” the report 
asserts. 

“Perhaps nothing more important was accom- 
plished in countries where racial discrimination 
stories about America have spread distrust and suspi- 
cion than the simple demonstration of mutual respect 
among a group of distinguished Americans regardless 
of race or color. The group, greatly aided by the 
Negro members, effectively set forth the steps being 
taken and progress being made against lynching, dis- 
franchisement, segregation and discrimination in 
America.” 

Officials in our Missions who confront daily this 
question of undemocratic practices found in this visit- 
ing group an effective answer, and one which reached 
public opinion. It was an answer which recognized 
American short-comings while accenting the progress 
being made. The photos which appeared in the press 
showing the group at formal dinners demonstrated 
that the stories of discrimination almost exclusively 
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featured abroad were, to say the least, only part of 
the picture. 

Officers in our Missions abroad indicated that the 
visit was also refreshing and stimulating to them. “It 
gave them an opportunity to mingle with a little 
cross-section of America, find out how people at 
home were thinking and rediscover the homefolks 
they are representing. It also stimulated them to 
find new ways of interpreting their country and its 
people. ...” 

Obviously, a major consequence was the establish- 
ment of personal friendships between leaders of simi- 
lar interest groups. This will continue to bear fruit 
for months and years to come. It is a practical way 
of fostering good relations between countries, espe- 
cially at a time when we are being vilified by com- 
munist propaganda. 

The members of the group have extensive channels 
for reaching large numbers of Americans with direct 
reports by writing and speaking. Articles in the or- 
ganization magazines carry special interest to hun- 
dreds of thousands of readers because they come from 
their own leaders. Articles and speeches will make 
the problems of these countries and our foreign pol- 
icy much more vivid and intimate than ordinary 
journalism or lecturing can. They are pitched in 
terms of the interests of the groups and thus hit home 
more directly. 

“The visits helped leaders on both sides to clarify 
policy questions of mutual concern to the countries 
visited and the United States. Our people looked at 


these policies and programs from the point of view 
of the other country. And the leaders of these coun- 
tries had to think of them in terms of how they might 


seem to the visiting Americans.” Many of the sub- 


jects dealt directly with such questions as the ECA, 
Atlantic Pact, Italian Colonies, Point Four, Palestine, 
refugees, Kashmir, trade relations, free enterprise vs. 
statism or nationalism, private and public investment. 
Often the same general subject was discussed in sev- 
eral different countries. 

These are just a few of the consequences of the 
first experiment in direct discussion, people-to-peo- 
ple, in more than a dozen world capitals. Some of 
the more timid advisers told us to avoid differences 
among ourselves, to present a united front in discus- 
sions abroad. But the very fact that members of the 
Seminar did disagree convinced our hosts that the 
group represented the real America. 

Besides discussing common problems with leaders 
of the countries they visited, the Seminar group took 
particular interest in the functioning of our Missions 
in each capital. They came back with high praise for 
the work of the United States Information Service 
and have urged that it be fully supported and ex- 
panded. And from the interpreters of America 
abroad have come detailed accounts of the impression 
made by the Seminar group. They all agreed that 
the best way to produce understanding of our country 
is to let the people of other countries meet with re- 
sponsible Americans of all interests and exchange 
ideas face to face. 








WORLD HORIZONS 


BY PHILIP MARSHALL BROWN 











“INTEGRATION” It has been shrewdly observed that “Words 

are the money of fools. Wise men do but 
count by them.” Too many words are being used carelessly today 
as if they had special virtue and value. Their value, of course, 
depends entirely upon the special appraisal given by the indi- 
vidual using them. The result is necessarily great confusion of 
thought, especially when the Soviet Union plays with such terms 
as democracy, freedom, peace, security and sovereignty. The 
fundamental difficulty, as the philosophers discovered centuries 
ago, is to find agreement on definitions before proceeding to dis- 
cussion and argument. 

This handicap so inherent in international negotiations has 
become strikingly evident in the debate stimulated by Commis- 
sioner Paul G. Hoffman on October 31, when he demanded of 
the Council of Economic Cooperation in Paris the “economic 
integration” of Western European Nations. What integration 
means either in an economic or political sense is capable of many 
interpretations. The foreign ministers of Great Britain, France 
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and the United States have spoken cautiously of the “progressive 
integration” of the people of Germany into the European com- 
munity. 

Great Britain has indicated its own difficulty in integrating its 
economy with the European nations because of problems of cur- 
rency exchange, and also its trade relations with the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations. The Labor Government has displayed — 
curiously enough —a singular indifference, if not hostility, to 
entering into intimate relations, either economic or political, with 
Western Europe, such as the Western Union so ardently advo- 
cated by Winston Churchill. The bloc of Western European 
nations denoted as Benelux has encountered serious obstacles in 
the path of their laudable aim to integrate their economic inter- 
ests. France and Italy, in spite of their desire to eliminate cus- 
toms obstacles, have found the problem most difficult to solve. 
The basic trouble is not in the ideal of integration but in the 
technicalities inherent in different national traditions, customs 
and philosophies. 
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It will be recalled that Prime Minister Churchill in 
May, 1940, when France was about to surrender to 
Hitler, made the desperate and futile gesture of offering the 
French a common citizenship with the British. This proposal, 
aiming to emphasize the solidarity of British and French interests, 
could not have been expected to appeal to the good sense of 
anyone familiar with the abysmic difference in British and 


UNION 


French social and political systems, institutions and laws. If there 
is no unity of agreement on principles, premises, or definite ob- 


jectives, it is absurd to contemplate anything like union or politi- 


cal integration. 


We are 
idealists to 
“world federation” or “‘world gov- 
ernment.” The project for world federation is based mainly on 
the American Federal system, and not on the original unworkable 
But apparently the ideal of 


now asked by many serious 
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Wor_p GovERNMENT projects 


support 


Confederation of sovereign states. 
world federation is different from the ideal of the Constitution 
of the United States. It is based rather on the changed concep- 
tion of federation, which has evolved in very recent times, of an 
increasingly centralized government in Washington possessing 
vastly greater powers over the lives and interests of the people 
of the several states. 

The political philosophy of those who favor a world federation, 
or world government, having power to maintain international 
order, and prevent war, would appear to be strictly of a totali- 
tarian nature, the creation of a Great Leviathan. Under this 
conception, there would be no immediate right of judicial appeal 
or redress against arbitrary coercion. A supra-national government 
of this nature would not so much prevent war as foster furious 
resistance and war itself by people jealous of their right of self- 
government. 

This movement for world government has been accelerated by 
two major influences, one the over-wrought fear of the atomic 
bomb, and the other, the lack of confidence in the United 
Nations Organization. Fear of the atomic bomb may be justi- 
fiable, but fear itself is rarely a good counselor when sober deci- 
sions must be made. 

Lack of confidence in the United Nations is a lamentable 
example of a human tendency to blame the machine rather than 
the man who operates it. There does not seem to be anything 
radically wrong with the Charter of the United Nations and the 
specifications for its machinery. The fault lies in its use, or 
rather, its abuse, by one sole member, namely, the Soviet Union, 
not in the right of veto. That is a right which the United 
States, or any other democratic peoples, may properly claim when 
subjected to arbitrary coercion without immediate recourse to 
judicial appeal or redress. The peace of the world can never be 
assured so long as any strong nation, or group of nations, is unable 
to consent to common international action. The alternative is 
either unanimity or war. Peace must be sought through harmony 
of aim and action, not through coercion which inevitably tends 
to embitter international relations. 


The alternatives to world government are of 
diverse kinds and degrees. The classic alternative 
is an alliance of nations threatened by a common danger. It may 
be of a general nature, such as the Atlantic Pact, or of a specific 
and limited nature, such as the infamous alliance of Hitler and 
Stalin. 

An alliance of several nations has the natural effect of creating 


ALLIANCE 
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a system of opposing forces which has been euphemistically 
though no balance can ever exist 
for long, except in a vacuum. At the present moment, most 
unfortunately, the world is already divided into two major 
blocs of nations, that of the Soviet Union with its group of satel- 
lite countries, including China, on the one hand, and the West- 
ern Democracies on the This balance of power is so 
precarious that it could be upset at any moment by some un- 
predictable incident of an explosive character — an international 


termed “balance of power,” 


other. 


“chain reaction.” 


Short of a formal alliance, there may be an 
association or partnership of nations which are 
“like-minded” and prepared to take decisions together for their 
mutual welfare. The friendly understanding between Canada 
and the United States is an admirable example. Such under- 
standings can only exist between peoples sharing the same demo- 
cratic ideals, though in different ways according to their national 
psychology and mores. The Soviet Union and its satellites, hav- 


ASSOCIATION 


ing no sympathy whatever with the democratic ideals of the 
Western Nations, can never be expected to associate with them 
except in a very circumscribed manner. Witness the refusal of 
the Kremlin to have anything to do with a purely cultural 
organization such as UNESCO. There can be no satisfactory 
association or partnership between peoples who have profoundly 
divergent and incompatible social and political ideals. 


A most hopeful trend, as has been previously 
noticed in World Horizons, has been the serious 
attempts of the Western European Nations to 
overcome their deep-seated prejudices, and to pool their resources 
for the sake of their common welfare and security. Like so many 
other human affairs, this trend springs, not from theoretical 
ideals, but from the necessity created by a ruined economy and 
by the menace of a powerful common enemy. The Union of 
the Cantons of Switzerland, which speak different languages and 
profess different religions, has been aptly likened to the staves 
of a barrel that are held together by the pressure of the hoops. 
The combination of Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxembourg 
in Benelux, the partnership of France and Italy, the Western 
Union and the Atlantic Pact: all these extraordinary creations 
are obviously the direct results of outside pressure. Their infme- 
diate concern is to preserve their economic existence. 


EUROPEAN 
UnIon 


The Marshall Plan was a trumpet call that aroused hope in 
place of utter despair. It now serves as a warning to the Western 
European Nations that they must demonstrate their own will 
and capacity for self-help. The United States, with the most 
altruistic motives as well as instinctive self-interest, cannot be 
expected to squander aid on peoples who, in the face of so great 
a danger, might be unwilling or unable to concert their efforts for 
international reconstruction and security. 


UnitrEp The well informed friends of international order 
Nations 2% constrained to recognize that their main objec- 


tive, at this most critical period in international 
relations, must be to support vigorously the United Nations Or- 
ganization against all enemies who would wreck it either from 
without or within. No paralyzing doubts concerning the sound- 
ness of the provisions of the Charter of the United Nations 
should be tolerated. Never was a constitutional document pre- 
pared with more care or thorough discussion by competent inter- 
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national experts. There should be no dissipation of well inten- 
tioned, though unwise, efforts for world peace by the pursuit 
of the ignis fatuus of world government. The United Nations 
is entitled to our undivided loyalty and our re-invigorated 


energies. 


SocIALISM AND The marked trend toward socialism in 
Europe has caused considerable apprehen- 
sion in the United States, which has vir- 
tually become the last stronghold of free enterprise mistakenly 
called capitalism. It would certainly seem unwise to send money 
and materials to build up potential competitors in the form of 
socialistic governments. And yet the Economic Cooperative Ad- 
ministration is most reluctant to appear to be dictating to any 
country engaged in socialistic experiments, notably Great Britain, 
how this aid should be spent. Any nation wrestling with its own 
peculiar and difficult economic problems in this unprecedented 
international crisis must be free to find its own solution without 
hostility or injury to other nations. There need be no irrecon- 
cilable conflict between socialism and capitalism. It is not a 
question even of the incompatability of communism and capital- 
ism, though the difficulty of competition between free enter- 
prise and socialistic governments is obvious. The two economic 


CAPITALISM 


systems can be made to exist side by side in mutual respect if 
neither is animated by aggressive designs. 


TRANQUILLITAS We are driven by the sheer logic of the 
international situation to remind ourselves 


OrpINIs 
that all human relations, whether foreign or 


domestic — including the family — cannot be regulated by any 
mechanistic schemes, institutions, or systems of laws. In_ last 
analysis, human relations depend on the basic motives, objectives 
and the philosophy of life that inspire men. Any system may be 
made to function, even though imperfectly, provided men are 
of high purpose and good will. 

The sure solvent of human problems, call it what you will, 
is essentially some form of religion. The hearts of men, as well 
as their minds, must be activated if society is to be saved from 
complete demoralization and anarchy. A fearful social and moral 
vacuum must be filled with something more effective than com- 
munism. Witness the appalling success of the Chinese Commu- 
nists in a land where ancient wrongs have existed too long under 
an inadequate system of mere ethics. 

Furthermore, we need always to remind ourselves that all social 
problems of men and nations find their origin in the individual. 
We cannot be of effective service in the cause of international 
understanding, peace, and order, unless we first find order and 
peace in our own selves. World peace and order proceed by ever 
expanding circles from each one of us out through our own 
immediate social environment. What the world desperately needs 
is not government, but spiritual revolution. Pax omnium rerum 


tranquillitas ordinus. 
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Human RiGcuts DECLARATION IN CORNERSTONE 


A copy of the Charter of the U.N., in the five official lan- 
guages was placed in the cornerstone of the U.N. headquarters 
building in New York City on October 24, fourth anniversary of 
the coming into force of the Charter. Also in the stone was 
placed a copy of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
unanimously adopted by the General Assembly on December 10, 


1948. 


PERIOD FoR PRAYER AND MEDITATION 


The following resolution was adopted lately by the U.N. 
General Assembly: “Immediately after the opening of the first 
plenary meeting and immediately preceding the closing of the 
final plenary meeting of each session of the General Assembly the 
President shall invite the representatives to observe one minute 
of silence dedicated to prayer and meditation.” 


TureeE ELectrep To Security CounciL 

Ecuador, india and Yugoslavia have been elected to the 
Security Council by the General Assembly. As of January 1, 
1950, therefore, the Council will consist of China, Cuba, Ecua- 
dor, Egypt, France, India, Norway, the U.S.S.R., the United 
Kingdom, the United States and Yugoslavia. 


Foop CLEARING HousE 


The FAO is proposing an International Commodity Clearing 
House to permit surplus-producing countries more easily to dis- 
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tribute their commodities, especially food, to those parts of the 
world which need them. 


New Recruits to WHO 
Luxembourg, Israel and Korea have joined the World Health 
Organization, bringing the total membership up to 65. 


MEMBERSHIP GROWING 
Since the United Nations came into being in October, 1945 
it has admitted eight new members, bringing its total to 59 na- 


tions. 


TrustEEsHIP ComMITTEE Urces More Epucation 


A resolution on educational advancement in trust territories 
was passed in October by the U,N. fourth Committee. The 
resolution proposed advancement in social, educational and eco- 
nomic opportunities in trust territories. It also urged greater 
participation in their own affairs by the indigenous populations 
as soon as they can be considered responsible. 


NEIGHBORS IN THE ALPHABET 


In the month-long session of the Consultative Assembly of the 
Council of Europe which closed at Strasbourg in early September 
a new seating arrangement was used. Delegates were seated 
alphabetically by individuals and not as national delegates. This 
scheme is reported to have resulted in less nationalistic friction. 
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Worip Mepicau AssociaTIONn’s THIRD AssEMBLY 


Not to be confused with the World Health Organization 
which is a specialized agency of the U.N., the World Medical 
Association, organized in Paris in 1947, represents the doctors 
and medical associations of some 40 countries. It met this fall in 
London. It is concerned with medical standards in education and 
training, and insuring unrestricted medical research. 


Nose PEAcE PrizE For 1949 


Lord Boyd Orr, former head of the U.N. Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization, has been awarded the 1949 Nobel Peace 
Prize. The prize amounts this year to $21,889. The recipient 
proposes to devote the money to promoting peace and world 
government. 


Men Wirnout a Country 


The International Refugee Organization reports that 650,000 
displaced persons still await resettlement. They include 2,500 
doctors, 2,000 professors, 1,000 foresters, 630 agronomists and 
3,000 engineers. Leading nations accepting DP’s are Israel, 
Britain, U.S.A., Canada and Australia, in that order. 


U.S. Overseas STAFF 


The Administration has now an overseas staff of more than 
800,000 Americans employed in the new American role of world 
leadership. They perform a vast range of duties from inspecting 
new plants in India, treating hoof-and-mouth disease in Mexico, 
to keeping the peace in Germany. 


U.S.-Ausrrian Art ExcHANGES 


A large collection of paintings and art objects, mostly from 
the collection of the ““Kunsthishorisches Museum” of Vienna, are 
now on exhibition in this country. The collection dates back 
several centuries. Meanwhile an American water-color exhibition 
is on display in Vienna, representing a 75-year survey of the 
development of American water-color painting. 


Liserty Stitt Hotps Her Torcu 


The 63rd anniversary of the gift of the Statue of Liberty to 
the United States by France was celebrated on Bedloe’s Island 
on October 28, with appropriate ceremonies in which officials of 
the United States and France participated. 


TRAINING FOR Our ForREIGN SERVICE 


Under the first official intern program the Department of 
State announces that, selected from over 700 applicants, 33 young 
men and women are beginning training for careers in the De- 
partment and in the foreign service. The course will run until 


June 30, 1950. 


FriEeNnpsHiP THROUGH LETTERS 


Many schools and organizations are stimulating interest in 
other peoples by means of correspondence. Among them is “Let- 
ters Abroad” with headquarters in Philadelphia. They report 
for the past year more than 12,000 people in friendly corre- 
Doctors write doctors, engineers 


become 


spondence with other lands. 
compare notes, students, business men and housewives 
opposite numbers” 


“ 


acquainted with problems and ideas of their 
abroad. 


Ecuapor’s EARTHQUAKE DAMAGE 


The FAO gave aid to Ecuador, especially in repair of irriga- 
tion facilities, after that country’s recent earthquake. Restoring 
fruit cultivation areas was another field of assistance. 
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INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT IN PUERTO Rico 


Construction of a new airport, costing $15,000,000, is under 
way at Isla Verde on the outskirts of San Juan, Puerto Rico. It 
is designed to be one of the finest in the hemisphere, financed 
with both federal and insular funds, and will be a valuable com- 
munications center between the U.S. and South America. 


AMERICAN INDIAN STUDIED 

The Inter-American Indian Institute, organized to improve 
the conditions of the aboriginal populations of the Americas, 
has gone into action. It has been strengthened by the coopera- 
tion of the U.N. Economic and Social Council. The second 
meeting of the Institute was held last summer in Cuzco, Peru, 
ancient seat of the Inca empire, and was attended by delegates 
from 16 nations, and observers from several other nations and 
organizations. 


GreEEN Licut To Tourists 

Twenty nations in conference at Geneva, recently signed a 
world traffic convention to make travel abroad easier for motorists. 
Relaxation of border formalities, rules of the road, and highway 
signals are covered in this agreement. 


Troops WITHDRAWN FROM THE TyroL REsorTs 

French occupation troops are withdrawing from major winter 
sports resorts of the Tyrol in order to release accommodations for 
the winter tourist season. 


GERMAN PaRLIAMENT IN Bonn 


In the city of Bonn a free German parliament took its place 
in the world September 7, after a 16-year interval. 


Jewish New Year GREETINGS IN GERMANY 

On the eve of the Jewish New Year the Jews of Western 
Germany received friendly messages from the new German 
Chancellor and the German President, who said “The Jews will 
not forget— the loyal Germans must not — but together we 
must overcome our evil inheritance.” 


Pest oF Locusts ATTACKED 

Mediterranean countries have joined with the FAO at Beirut 
to find means to control the Moroccan and desert locusts whose 
attacks cause the loss of an estimated 33 million dollars annually 
in forty-nine countries. 


Jorpan VaLLEy AuTHoriTy PLANNED 

Plans are near completion for an overall scheme to utilize the 
waters of the Jordan River. When the next dry season starts, a 
net-work of canals and pipes forming regional irrigation projects 
will be started and ultimately be linked with the overall plan. 
Rivers and springs of the coastal plain will be utilized. 


SyriA RECOGNIZED BY THE U.S. 
The U.S. in September formally recognized the Syrian govern- 
ment which was established on August 14. 


TurkisH ANNIVERSARY 

On October 29, Turkey marked the 26th anniversary of her 
Republic. The country is looking forward to great improvement 
in agriculture and industry, as well as increase of roads and high- 
ways for more efficient transportation. 


EpucaTion IN TURKEY 

A recent booklet from Turkey reports that primary education 
is obligatory in that country for both sexes. Up to and including 
university level education is free, and the number of gir] students 


is increasing. 
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Economic UNION 1n SCANDINAVIA 

Sweden, Norway and Denmark have decided to work toward 
an economic union. They plan the progressive elimination of 
quantitative restrictions within the area, and the creation of a 
free market. 


FinnisH EpucaTionaAL ExCHANGE PROGRAM 

The American Congress has passed a law authorizing the use 
of any future debt payments from Finland to the U.S. to provide 
educational and technical training in this country to citizens from 
Finland; to provide books and technical equipment for Finnish 
colleges, and also scholarships for Americans in Finland. 


Japanese Scientist TO Heap New University 1n Japan 

The first president of the International Christian University in 
Japan is Hachiro Yuasa, a third generation Christian and scien- 
tist of note. In the 1930’s he was president of Doshisha Univer- 
sity, and he has been honored by several universities in the U.S. 


Epucation SPEEDED UP rn Inp1a 

India’s Education minister says the government has a 16-year 
plan for universal education. It has decided to conscript univer- 
sity-trained men and women for this work. 


THREE More States MERGED WITH INDIA 


Three of the five princely states, previously outside the Indian 


Union, have now been integrated with it. They are Tripura and 
Gooch Behar, of strategic importance on the north-east border, 
and Banaras to be merged with the United provinces. 


NEW-BORN STATE OF INDONESIA 

The Netherlands early in November agreed to transfer, by 
December 30, 1949, “unconditionally and irrevocably,” sover- 
eignty over the 3,200-mile string of Pacific islands to the repub- 
lic of the United States of Indonesia. Holland will then recog- 


nize Indonesia as an independent republic. 


Tue U.N. ano Korea 

The U.N. General Assembly, on October 21 continued its 
commission on Korea. The Commission’s competence had been 
widened somewhat by a resolution adopted October 3 by the ad 
hoc Political Committee. The removal of economic barriers be- 
tween North and South Korea seemed to the Commission to be 
one of the positive objects of the Korean Commission. 


Report ON KoreEAN RatLways 

Comparing railroad operations in June, 1949, with those re- 
ported for June, 1948, remarkable improvement was noted. The 
roads now operate with 3,000 fewer employees than last year, 
running a greater number of trains on time, and have increased 
revenues 80% while increasing expenditures only 50% in spite 
of rising costs of maintenance supplies. 








WORLD NEWS MAKERS 


BY FELICIA MILLER 











Konrap ADENAUER, CHANCELLOR OF GERMANY 

Seventy-three-year-old Konrad Adenauer has been elected the 
first Chancellor of Germany since Hitler. Born a Roman Catho- 
lic, Adenauer studied law and economics and became a practicing 
lawyer in Cologne. He served almost twenty years as Mayor of 
Cologne where he helped found a University, revived an annual 
trade fair, and aided in setting up a model settlement for workers. 
Always hostile to the Nazis, Adenauer was discharged from 
office by GGring, banished from Cologne, and was arrested twice 
by the Gestapo. After the war he became a founder of the Chris- 
tian Democratic Union which won the majority in the recent 
West German election. Having formed a coalition government 
with the Free Democrats, the new Chancellor is expected to 
continue free enterprise in Germany. With the recent termina- 
tion of military government in West Germany, Adenauer, a 
staunch democrat, is certain to strive for better relations between 
Germany and the West. 


ImporTANT Figures IN THE UNirep States Air Force 

Two prominent personalities in the United States Air Force 
are General Hoyt S. Vandenburg, Chief of Staff, and W. Stuart 
Symington, Secretary of the Air Force. General Vandenburg, 
fifty and a West Point graduate, is a flier with a distinguished 
war record. After helping to organize the Twelfth Air Force in 
England, he became Chief of Staff of the Northwest African 
Strategic Air Force. Later he commanded the Ninth Air Force 
and flew more than twenty-four combat missions. A grandfather 
himself, General Vandenburg is the nephew of Senator Arthur 
H. Vandenburg. 
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Secretary Symington, after graduating from Yale, entered 
the business world, became president of several concerns, and 
finally took over the Emerson Electric Manufacturing Co. In 
1941 the Army Air Corps invited him to joint a group studying 
British production of power-driven aircraft gun turrets. Mr. 
Symington was next called to Washington to centralize sales 
policy of surplus war items, and later was appointed Secretary 
of War for Air. Forty-eight-year-old Symington, who has tried 
to introduce business methods into his department, is especially 
interested in the large bomber. Persuasive and informal, the 
Air Secretary is well-liked by Congress and has been successful 
in getting appropriations. 

MarsnHar TirTo 

Marshal Josip Broz Tito, dictator of Communist Yugoslavia, 
continues to figure as one of the most prominent names in world 
news. The Yugoslavian dictator has received western support due 
to his refusal to acknowledge Russian monopoly cn Communism. 
Tito, born in 1892 the son of a Catholic farmer, attended local 
school, and learned engineering as an apprentice. He then 
traveled to Germany, Austria and Czechoslovakia to get practical 
experience. Active in the first World War, he was captured by 
the Russians in 1915. Two years later he joined the Bolsheviks 
and in 1920 returned to Yugoslavia to work in factories. Marshal 
Tito was imprisoned from 1928 to 1934, and after his release 
traveled widely in Western Europe and Russia. A member of 
the Yug<¢slay Communist Party since 1920, Tito led guerrilla 
resistance to the Nazi invaders at the end of World War II, and 
subsequently reorganized and headed the few remaining Party 
members. Tito has refused to take orders from Russian Commu- 











nists, and Western powers are encouraging this break in the 
Iron Curtain by supplying Yugoslavia with loans and trade. 


Emperor Bao Dat oF INpo-CHINA 


The French government has recently proclaimed Indo-China’s 
autonomy under the French Union, and Bao Dai, Emperor of 
Annam, has returned to the throne he was forced to abdicate four 
years ago. The French hope this will aid in their struggle to 
prevent Communist domination in Indo-China. Bao Dai, born in 
1916 as Prince Vinh Thuy, received the education of a French 
aristocrat. At sixteen the youthful playboy ascended the throne 
of Indo-China as little more than a puppet of the French govern- 
ment. In 1940 he pledged his loyalty to France, but with the 
coming of the Japanese occupation forces he collaborated with the 
enemy. Since 1947 the French have been trying to effect Bao 
Dai’s return to combat the Communist leader, Ho Chi Minh, and 
thus clear the Communists from Indo-China’s valuable food- 
producing areas. Although France still controls military affairs, 
it seems likely that Bao Dai will soon have self-rule for his 
country. 





Inp1a’s PrimE MINIsTER 

Jawaharal Nehru, for two years Prime Minister of a free India, 
again figured in world headlines as he made his first visit to the 
United States. Sixty-year-old Nehru, a highborn Brahman and 
an intellectual, was educated in British universities. Later he 
joined the popular cause of liberation from British rule and as a 
result spent thirteen years in British jails, in one of which he 
wrote his autobiography. Nehru has as many western as eastern 
characteristics, speaks English fluently, and is the author of 
numerous books in English. A widower, the Indian Prime Min- 
ister has one daughter who acts as his hostess, and two grand- 
children. His elder sister, Mrs. Pandit, formerly ambassador in 
Moscow, recently became India’s representative in Washington. 
Nehru is considered a Socialist politically, and supports the policy 
of “Asia for the Asians.’ Inheriting Gandhi’s position as popular 
national hero, Nehru has stopped communal violence, legally 
abolished untouchability, and eliminated the princely states. 
Perhaps Nehru’s interest in obtaining United States aid in indus- 
trializing India may give the Western world a foothold in Asia, 
lost when the Communists took over China. 
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I. BacKGROUNDS 


The First Three Voyages to Yucatan and New Spain, According 
to the Residencia of Hernan Cortés. By Robert S. Chamber- 
lain. (Coral Gables: University of Miami, 1949. Pp. 31). 

A brief monograph published as No. 7 in the University of 
Miami Hispanic American Studies. 

Atlantis: The Antedeluvian World. By Ignatius Donnelly. (New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1949. Pp. xii, 355. Illus. Maps. 
$4.50). 

An up to date revision of a work first published in 1882, now 
edited by Egerton Sykes, giving the alleged story of this conti- 
nental island first mentioned by Plato. 

A Scientist on the Trail. Travel Letters of A. F. Bandelier, 
1880-1881. Edited by George P. Hammond and Edgar F. 
Goad. (Berkeley: The Quivira Society, 1949. Pp. xii, 142. 
$5.00). 

Original accounts of explorations among the Indian pueblos of 
New Mexico and of an archeological trip to Mexico. 

Books of the Brave. By Irving A. Leonard. (Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1949. Pp. xviii, 381. Illus. Map. 
$5.00). 

An interesting and scholarly account of Sixteenth Century 
books and the people who read them in the Spanish Colonies 
in America. 


They Came Here First. The Epic of the American Indian. By 
D’Arcy McNickle. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 
1949. Pp. 325. Illus. $3.75). 

A panoramic history of the Indians of the Americas since the 

Ice Age; issued as a volume in The Peoples of America Series. 


Christopher Columbus. Being the Life of the Very Magnificent 
Lord Don Cristébal Colin. By Salvador Madariaga. (London: 
Hallis and Carter, 1949. Pp. xii, 498. Illus. Maps. $5.00). 
A new edition of a 1939 work on Columbus, interestingly 

written and well documented and indexed. 
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Il. Nationa, PEriop 


The Land of Eternal Spring. Guatemala, My Beautiful Country. 
By Lily Aguirre. (New York: The Patio Press, 1949. Pp. 
253. Illus. $3.75). 

History, legend and description of a picturesque Central Amer- 
ican country, by a native descended from a Seventeenth Century 
colonial family. 

High Jungle. By William Beebe. (New York: Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce, 1949. Pp. xii, 379. Illus. Maps. $4.50). 

A world renowned naturalist’s fascinating account of expedi- 
tions to the Andes of Venezuela in 1945, 1946 and 1948; with 
forty-nine photographs. 

Atlas de Cuba. Por Gerardo Canet. (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1949. Pp. 63. Ilius. Maps. Diagrams. $3.50). 
An elaborately detailed colored atlas of Cuban geography and 

historical, political, economic, social, and intellectual life; with 

texts in Spanish and English. 

New Mexico Village Arts. By Rolland F. Dickey. (Albuquerque: 
University of New Mexico Press, 1949. Pp. xii, 266. Illus. 
$7.00). 

An excellent introduction to the arts and crafts of the New 
Mexico Indian, beautifully illustrated by Lloyd Lozes Goff; with 
a glossary, a bibliography, and an index. 

Freedom and Welfare in the Caribbean. A Colonial Dilemma. 
By Annette Baker Fox. (New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1949. Pp. x, 272. $3.50). 

An analysis of the political, social and economic problems that 
face the United States and British Caribbean dependencies today; 
published as a volume in the Yale Institute of International 
Studies. 


The Rio Grande, River of Destiny. By Laura Gilpin. (New 


York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1949. Pp. xii, 255. Illus. 
Maps. $6.00). 
The fabulous life history of a great river, and the people 
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along it, from its birth at 14,000 feet elevation in Colorado to its 
disappearance in the Gulf of Mexico; illustrated with over 200 
photographs and several maps. 


New World Emerging. By Earl Parker Hanson. (New York: 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1949. Pp. xx, 385. Illus. Maps. 
$3.50). 

A survey of world areas which may be open to European de- 
velopment and population expansion; with more than half of the 
book devoted to Latin America. 


The Land Columbus Loved. The Dominican Republic. By 
Bertita Harding. (New York: Coward-McCann, Inc., 1949. 
Pp. vili, 246. Map. $3.75). 

An historical, descriptive, and travel account of the eastern 
portion of the Island of Hispaniola; written in a dispassionate 
attempt to evaluate the work of Dictator Trujillo. 


Latin American Trade and Economics. By Paul B. Horn and 
Hubert E. Bice. (New York: Prentiss-Hall, Inc., 1949. Pp. 
x, 682. Illus. Maps. Charts. Tables. $6.00). 

A detailed and statistical college text book dealing with ail 
phases of Latin American trade and economic problems; profuse- 


ly illustrated. 


Living Music of the Americas. By Lazare Saminsky. (New 
York: Howell, Soskin and Crown Publishers, 1949. Pp. vi, 
284. Illus. $3.00). 

An all too brief discussion of the cultural sources of the main 
streams of the contemporary music of the Latin American Re- 
publics, Canada, and the U.S.; written by a composer and a con- 
ductor who has inserted music illustrations in the text. 


Studies in Latin American Art, Fdited by Elizabeth Wilder. 
(Washington: American Council of Learned Societies, 1949. 
Pp. vi, 106. $.50). 

A report on the Conference on Studies in Latin American Art 
at the Museum of Modern Art, May 28 to 31, 1945; consisting 
of a symposium of papers. 


Brazil, an Expanding Economy. By George Wythe, Royce A. 
Wight, and Harold M. Midkiff. (New York: The Twentieth 
Century Fund, 1949. Pp. xx, 412. Illus. Maps. Tables. 
$3.50). 

A careful statistical examination of the present and future eco- 
nomic potentiality of this largest of Latin American countries. 


Industry in Latin America. By George Wythe. (New York: 
Columbia University Press, Second Edition, 1949. Pp. xiv, 
387. Tables. $5.00). 

A newly revised edition of an objective and authoritative study 
of the trends and significance of Latin American industrial life; 
with seventeen statistical tables. 


Ill. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


John Quincy Adams and the Founding of American Foreign 
Policy. By Samuel Flagg Bemis. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1949. Pp. xx, 588, xv. Illus. Maps. $7.50). 

A definitive study of a great Secretary of State, who foresaw 
many of the fundamental problems of our relations with Latin 
America. 

Baltimore and Early Pan-Americanism. A Study on the Back- 
ground of the Monroe Doctrine. By Laura Bornholdt. 
(Northampton: Smith College Studies in History, 1949. Pp. 
vili, 152. $2.00). 

A doctoral dissertation on an early phase of United States 
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relations with the Spanish American revolutionists in the early 


nineteenth century; well documented with footnotes and a good 
bibliography. 


IV. Aputt Fiction 


The Amazing Journey of David Ingram. By Eric P. Kelley. 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott, 1949. Pp. xiv, 272. Maps. 
$2.50). 

An historical novel based on the journey of three Englishmen 
who walked some two thousand miles from near Tampico in 
Spanish Colonial Mexico to the St. Johns River in Canada in 
1568-69. 


Revolt in San Marcos. By Robert Carver North. (Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1949. Pp. x, 433. $3.50). 
The story of a Central American Indian in the role of a revo- 
lutionist; with a background of Central American life. 


The Single Star. A Novel of Cuba in the ’90s. By W. Adolphe 
Roberts. (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1949. Pp. 
378. $3.00). 

Romantic and other adventures of a Texan in Cuba, in the 
historical setting of the War for Cuban Independence. 


V. CHILDREN’S Books 


The Hidden Burro. By Delia Goetz. (New York: William Mor- 
row, 1949. Pp. 128. Illus. $2.00). 
The story of a Mexican burro belonging to two children in 
Washington, D. C. and the problems they had keeping it there; 
illustrated by Dorothy Bailey Morse. 


Primitivo and His Dog. By Gloria Hoffman. (New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Company, 1949. Pp. 47. Illus. $2.50). 
Large photographs and texts by the author telling about a 
Mexican boy and his efforts to raise money to have his dog 
treated by a veterinarian. 


Amazon Adventure. By Willard Price. (New York: The John 
Day Company, 1949. Pp. xii, 242. $2.50). 
Two boys’ strange adventures on the Amazon while in search 
of animals, reptiles and birds; written for older boys; with dec- 
orations by Georg T. Hartmann. 


VI. MiscELLANEOoUS 


A History of Spain, from the Beginnings to the Present Day. 
By Rafael Altamira. (New York: D. Van Nostrand Company, 
1949. Pp. xxx, 748. Illus. Maps. $6.75). 

A comprehensive history of Spain by the greatest living Spanish 
historian; illustrated with fourteen maps and ninety-two photo- 
graphs and translated by Muna Lee. 


Lorca. The Poet and His People. By Arturo Barea. (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1949. Pp. xvi, 176. $3.00). 
An analysis, interpretation, and critique of the writings of a 

Spanish poet born in 1899 and executed during the Spanish Civil 

War in 1936; with an appendix of the Spanish poetry here so 

well translated into English by Isa Barea. 


The Ingenious Gentleman. Don Quixote de la Mancha. By 
Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra. (New York: The Viking Press, 
1949. 2 Vols. Pp. xxx, 1043. $10.00). 

A new translation from the Spanish, with critical text based 
on the first editions of 1605 and 1615; with notes and introduc- 
tion by Samuel Putnam; superbly printed. 
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Half-Way to Freedom. A Report on the New India in the Words 
and Photographs of Margaret Bourke-White. (New York: 
Simon & Schuster, 1949. Pp. xi, 244. $3.50). 

This is a revealing documentary picturing of the tragedy and 
the triumph attending the birth of India and Pakistan. The 
author was deeply impressed with the tragic consequences of the 
great forced migrations of millions of Muslims and Hindus; she 
presents in the early chapters a vivid story of human suffering on 
a scale so vast as to be almost incomprehensible. Then on across 
the subcontinent the eyes of her camera and her heart range 
from child laborers in the tanning pits to the great leaders of 
two new nations. The result is no small contribution to the 
Westerner’s understanding of the complexities of a great alien 
civilization. 

Heten Dwicut Rep 
Washington, D. C. 


Russia and the West in Iran, 1918-1948: A Study in Big-Power 
Rivalry. By George Lenczowski. (Ithaca: Cornell Univ. Press, 
1949. Pp. 383. $4.50). 

Persia has consistently made front page news during the past 
two generations. After centuries of stagnation with her ancient 
grandeur largely forgotten in the shabby realities of modern 
times, she unexpectedly reappeared upon the international scene 
in the early 1900’s and has become the focal point of imperial- 
istic strife with alarming frequency since that time. What with 
her geographic position and her fabulous oil deposits, this situa- 
tion bids fair to continue for an indefinite period, conquest and 
domination being the only alternative. 

Happenings in the land of the peacock throne through 1918 
are generally known but there has, heretofore, been no serious 
study of political events during the past three decades — the 
dynamic period in which the Iranian nationalists have asserted 
themselves against aggressor nations and have sought American 
support in defense of their independence. Professor Lenczow- 
ski’s volume therefore fills a striking gap in the political literature 
of our own time and will find a ready welcome. 

It is based largely upon source material gathered during a 
three-year residence in the country (1942-45) and is the prod- 
uct of keen personal observation, mature scholarship and sound 
judgment. The initial Communist assault, the subsequent lull 
and the renewed attack are described in considerable detail with 
particular emphasis upon British and American roles which condi- 
tion the situation today. The careful reader will be well repaid 
by finding himself fully prepared to understand the renewal of 
conflict certain to follow the present interlude. 

Appendices include key documents illustrating Soviet tech- 
niques, the theses on revolutionary agitation in dependencies 
adopted at the 1928 Congress of the Communist International 
being of particular significance. 

LowELL Racatz 
The Ohio State University 


Guests of the Kremlin, By Lieut. Col. Robert G. Emmons. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1949. Pp. 291. $3.00). 
The author is one of the group of original Tokyo raiders under 

Doolittle whose airplane landed in the Soviet Union. He and 

four of his fellow crew mates were interned for thirteen months 
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in Soviet territory. In a simple, straightforward and unassuming 
manner, Colonel] Emmons reports the experiences of his tedious 
and enforced sojourn in Asiatic Russia up to the time when his 
little party was able to buy the services of a smuggler who ran 
them into Iran. It is a purely personal recital, highly readable 
and entertaining, with an unmistakable touch of candor and 
truth. 

EvmMer Louis Kayser 

The George Washington University 


European Beliefs Regarding the United States. A survey under 
the direction of Henry Lee Munson. (New York: Common 
Council for American Unity, 1949. Pp. 135. Appendix. 
$2.00). 

Public opinion polls are enjoying an increased popularity in 
serving as a basis of persuasion, judgment, and courses of action. 
Perhaps the reason for this is that they have the outward markings 
of being “democratic” and “scientific.” They have become the 
playthings of the social sciences. 

Fortunately, this survey does not attempt to be pretentious. 
While it has fallacies common to all opinion polls, it tries merely 
to serve as a guide securing “information as to what beliefs ... 
most seriously hamper better understanding of the United States.” 
Sixteen countries are surveyed, plus Western Germany, Spain 
and Portugal (together), and the Baltic and Balkan areas. 1,702 
questionnaires were answered, ranging from 354 “especially 
qualified observers” to 1,291 “language group observers,” and 
were weighted with regard to the competence of each group. 
In addition, comments have been culled from books, newspapers, 
and pamphlets, all, sadly, by American citizens. 

The results of the poll are not particularly startling. Ameri- 
cans, for example, are quite accustomed to the European indict- 
ment that we are “too materialistic” and “uncultured.” It is not 
difficult to realize that our motion pictures are criticized as much 
abroad as at home. But if the results are not startling, they are 
certainly interesting. 

Rosert O. MeEap 
The George Washington University 


Day of Judgment. By David Cushman Coyle. (New York: 

Harper & Bros., 1949. Pp. 205. Index. $3.00). 

The author has given the book the sub-title, ““The Economical 
and Political Challenge cf the West.” It represents the thinking 
of one of America’s diligent social engineers, who has retired 
from the active field to devote himself to writing. No subject 
close to the heart of social reform is left out and no loop-hole of 
escape is left to the United States, should we fail to rise to the 
world leadership which has been thrust upon us. 

Dr. Coyle, in his definition of freedom calls “freedom from” 
negative and “freedom for” positive. His general definition 
of freedom he says ‘‘depends upon being able to get away” from 
something as well as freedom to act for something. He cites the 
controlled freedom of the Soviet as an example of the false view 
of democracy. It is actually, he says, a gigantic corporation, in 
which “each employee is free to speak up provided he is ‘loyal,’ 
providing he is trying to help and not trying to make trouble and 
provided he shuts up after the decision has been made.” 

The author’s views of economic life in the U.S. are expressed 
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succinctly in the statement “The American Way of Life thrives 
where business is small and blights where business is big.” The 
Jarger a corporation becomes the more restraints, he points out, are 
placed upon the freedom of those who serve it and even those 
it serves. He sees no sense in accepting the idea that most busi- 
ness must become big. These views, not new to Dr. Coyle, have 
made him the Prophet of Doom to some and the Gladiator of 
the West to others. 

It is a good book, stimulating and interesting in every page. 
Even those who do not agree with its views will appreciate its 
intellectual honesty and devotion to the highest ideals of America. 

FRANKLIN DUNHAM 


Washington, D. C. 


The Twentieth Century. A Mid-way Account of the Western 
World. By Hans Kohn. (New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1949. Pp. 242. Index. $2.50). 


The Twentieth Century is “a balance sheet” of the last fifty 
years, Just as the year 1848 was a focal point in modern Euro- 
pean history marking the true beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury so might the year 1949 become the annus mirabilis marking 
the new spirit of cooperation and federation among the western 
democracies. The Atlantic Pact is symbolic of the dawning of 
this new age of reason. 

This somewhat abbreviated work does a scholarly job of pre- 
senting and analyzing in their true historical setting contemporary 
issues. The section on the “challenge of tradition” which ex- 
amines the rise of the totalitarian dictatorships and their missions 
is particularly well presented. The final chapters treating the 
forces of “reintegration and reaffirmation” call for cooperation 
and federation especially for the support of America. The 
author feels reasonably sure that the United States, “one of the 
two great world power centers” has learned its history lesson 
and is ready to consider its responsibility in an interdependent 
world society. He further suggests that the United States must 
collaborate rather closely with the British Commonwealth, with 
Western Europe, and with Latin America and that for some time 
to come western mankind will have to live, without agreement 
and without war, side by side with a closely knit ‘communist 
world. Peace in diversity will be the modus operandi and “if 
the democracies remain united, strong, and vigilant, the totali- 
tarians will lose their fanaticism.” 

It is the opinion of the reviewer that the author is placing 
all his eggs in the basket of the new Atlantic Union. Nowhere 
does he mention the tremendous potentialities of the United 
Nations. He docs, however, rightly emphasize that the wealth 
of diversity is one of the great elements of history and progress 
and that in a period of transition it is impossible to develop an 
all-inclusive world order. The next step then might well be to 
prove to the world that the 1949 brand of reinvigorated democ- 
racy is not only the most attractive idea but the best idea for a 
peaceful international world. 

Davip W. Trarrorp 
University of Maine 


Lessons on Security and Disarmament from the History of the 
League of Nations. By James T. Shotwell and Marina Salvin. 
(New York: King’s Crown Press, for the Carnegie Endowment 
For International Peace, 1949. $2.25). 

Surprisingly enough, until this study appeared, no comprehen- 
sive examination of the operations of the League of Nations in 
the field of security had been published although such a subsidiary 
aspect of the League’s work as drug control, for example, has been 
elaborately analyzed. 

The immediate occasion for a study of the League of Nations 
and security is, of course, the often parallel problems of the 
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Security Council of the United Nations. After briefly comparing 
the relevant provisions of the Covenant and the Charter, the 
authors consider the efforts of the League to implement the 
security provisions of the Covenant with successive multipartite 
treaties, culminating rather lamely in the Locarno Treaty and the 
naive Kellogg-Briand Pact. From this disappointing picture the 
authors turn to a survey of the security disputes that came before 
the Council from the Soviet bombardment of a Persian port in 
1920 to the Ethiopian War. Their conclusion is: “In so far as 
it was helpful in the relaxation of international tensions, the 
Council succeeded because it was an international political tri- 
bunal to which appeal was possible, and before which both sides 
could be thoroughly aired and discussed before the issue grew into 
insoluble proportions.” 

Yet as a matter of hard fact the Council was able to act 
effectively only in serious disputes in which the smaller nations 
were involved and where the traditional diplomatic procedures 
of good offices and informal conciliation would have proved 
equally efficacious. 

Since the United Nations Charter has, like the Covenant, 
retained the principle of national sovereignty as the shifting 
foundation for its security structure, it is not surprising that the 
United Nations exhibits paralysis in its security activity where 
Great Power interests are at stake. To the worried citizen this 
study of the League of Nations Council should reinforce the 
lesson of the United Nations Security Council, that international 
peace and national sovereignty are as incompatible as personal 
security and private armies. 

An appendix brings together conveniently the documents the 
authors discuss, but economy unfortunately prevailed against an 
index. 

Wituiam Tucker Dean, Jr. 
New York University 


Strategy for Liberals. By Irwin Ross. (New York: Harper, 
1949. Pp. 211. Index. $3.00). 


Liberalism has traveled a long road since its days of Jaissez- 
faire and the struggle for political democracy. It now seeks to 
realize an economic democracy, and by means completely the 
reverse of laissez-faire. Whether our generation of liberals calls 
it “the Middle Way” or “the Mixed Economy” or whatever, it 
is an economic pluralism which is virtually indistinguishable from 
reformist socialism or Fabianism with Keynesian lingo. 

This is the liberalism of Irwin Ross. In this modest volume he 
attempts to persuade Democrats in general, and the Americans for 
Democratic Action and labor unions in particular, that they must 
prepare the way for the economic revolution that is their oppor- 
tunity when the inevitable depression comes. In his view, the 
alarming increase of monopolies must be broken by public owner- 
ship like TVA and atomic production. Disparate incomes, and 
depressions, and unemployment, and all other types of economic 
ills will vanish with the constitution of a mixed economy. Capi- 
talism has strongly entrenched itself in our political system, 
which must first be revamped. It is significant that Mr. Ross does 
not mention that once the balance of the mixed economy is 
reached, it is next to impossible to maintain a status guo. Na- 
tionalization, like bureaucracy, has a curious tendency to spread. 

Rospert O. MeEap 
The George Washington University 


Wandering Scholar. By M. J. Bonn. (New York: The John 

Day Company, 1948. Pp. 403. Index. $5.00). 

This book plays a dual role. It is an interesting account of post- 
World War I Germany and at the same time a charmingly 
written autobiography. Practically one-half of the volume is 
devoted to observations on Germany from the end of the first 
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World War to the coming of Hitler to power. The point of 
view is suggested by the following facts. The author is a native 
of Frankfort on the Main, a member of a Jewish family, resident 
there for four centuries. By conviction he is a liberal and by 
profession a teacher and educational administrator. His book 
attests to the fact that these have not been limiting factors. His 
academic duties have taken him for varying periods to a dozen 
American and German universities and on far-flung travels. He 
has been able to play the role of economic and political advisor 
at more than one crucial point in the history of our time. He 
is an internationalist in the finest sense of the word. 

Were he not an egoist, he could never have practiced Cellini’s 
literary art with so much success. Being tremendously interested 
in himself he is equally interested in others and judges them all 
and himself by the same standard. But this author does have 
one characteristic that puts him in a very special category. About 
him there is a winning mellowness and tempered charity which 
is all his own and which transforms his egoism almost to the point 
of self-effacement. 

Ev_MErR Louis Kayser 
The George Washington University 


The Egyption. By Mika Waltari. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. Pp. 503. $3.75). 


A rising Finnish author has produced in this novel a remark- 
ably detailed picture of Ancient Egypt, before the day of Moses. 
Aside from that fact he has seized upon characters and themes 
having special significance for modern thought. 

The hero of the book, a young surgeon, narrates the story, 
objectively, as a rule, but from an attitude that is almost modern. 
He goes through startling and violent scenes; but most impressive 
to him, as to the reader, is the attempt of the dreamer, Pharaoh 
Aknahton, to establish, fourteen hundred years before Christ, the 
worship of a single God who should be the God of all peoples. 
Within this worship he tried to supplant war and conquest with 
peace and justice. Time, however, was not ripe for the abandon- 
ment of conquest, apparently. Betrayed by his family, his priests, 
generals and people, he and his dreams went down in ruin. 

The book, published in Finland in 1945, has been translated 
into nine languages, English being the last. Those who read 
Finnish find much of the charm and fluidity of style lost in 
translation, but as it stands it is an impressive work, raising some 
serious questions about the stage of civilization at which we have 
arrived today. After all these centuries, one wonders if the world 
as a whole is even yet ready for a unified system of peaceful 
relations. 

Mase SouLe Cau. 
Washington, D. C. 


A Speech delivered by Ghazi Mustapha Kemal, President of the 
Turkish Republic, October 1927. (Leipzig: K. F. Koehler, 
1929. Pp. 724. Maps). 


It is rather rare to see now a review of this twenty-year-old 
publication, a copy of which within the past few wecks has been 
sent to Wor_p Arrairs. Yet the importance of this document 
and the importance of our present relations with the Turkish 
Republic justify a mention of this speech and the circumstances 
which called it forth. Among speeches it holds a record. Cer- 
tainly the present reviewer can recall no other speech of equal 
length. Its delivery lasted from October 15th to 20th, 1927 
before the representatives of the Republican Party of which 
Mustapha Kemal was the founder and head. In it the author 
in documented detail relates the events by which he was brought 
to the leadership of the Republic. “I have taken trouble to show 
in these accounts how a great people, whose national course was 
considered as ended, reconquered its independence; how it 
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created a national and modern state founded on the latest results 
of science.” Such is the great Ataturk’s appraisal of his task. 
The continued existence of his state today proves that his efforts 
were not in vain. 

Evmer Louis Kayser 

The George Washington University 


Reflections on Our Age. Lectures delivered at the opening ses- 
sion of the UNESCO at the Sorbonne University, Paris. (ntro- 
duction by David Hardman. Foreword by Stephen Spender. 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1949. Pp. 347. 
$4.50). 

These addresses cover a wide variety of subjects in the fields 
of culture, science, and education. They mark “the beginnings 
of UNESCO’s assault on the high walls of prejudice and pride 
which separate nations today. The task to be undertaken is to 
lower these walls and create ove world; a world in which we can 
all see and know, not one of cultural uniformity, but a world 
delighting in the exchange and enjoyment of the arts and the 
pursuit of knowledge, because peace also comes from appreciation 
and understanding of other cultures and other points of view.” 

The writers of the essays hope to help lay the foundations of a 
peaceful world by contributing to an understanding of mankind’s 
heritages in the fields of creative arts, letters, philosophy, the 
natural and social sciences. The scope of their endeavor is wide. 
The role of the intellectual, the claims of philosophy, the con- 
tributions of Spanish, Greek, Indian and Arab cultures and the 
plight of the visual arts are some of the topics covered on the 
cultural Scientific subjects embrace such a wide variety 
as the little-appreciated contributions of the Chinese to science 
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and technology, the physiology of the nervous system, genetics 
and atomic power. In the social sciences attention is centered in 
the ficld of education. have a the 
necessary role of education in building a peaceful world and of 
UNESCO’s relation to it; the international aspects of education, 
the efficiency of the Chinese language as a cultural tool, and 


Here we consideration of 


re-examination of the meaning of “progress” and the processes 
of evolution. 

The book probes deeply into many fields, food 
for thought, is not to be taken lightly, and is worthy of careful 
perusal. Any thoughtful reader will find much challenging ma- 


terial in at least some of the chapters. 


offers much 


W. M. GEWEHR 
University of Maryland 


Addresses upon the American Road, 1945-1948. By Herbert 
Hoover. (New York: D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 1949. 
Pp. 319. Index. $4.00). 

Here are recorded the public utterances of our only former 

The media 

through which these expressions have come to the public run the 


President during the first three post-war years. 


entire gamut of communication. There are press releases, radio 
speeches, testimony before congressional committees, reports to 
the President, public addresses. 

By far the smallest section deals with foreign policy, a some- 
what larger one deals specifically with domestic issues. The out- 
standingly largest part of the book presents Mr. Hoover on the 
problem of the economic support of the world. 

It is the Mr. Hoover that we have come to know increasingly 
better in the years since he has left the Presidency. His views, 
even if we cannot go along in every regard, compel our respect. 
Few men in our history have so well combined the experience of 
the elder statesman with the understanding of the citizen of the 
The first has overwhelmed the 
produce a narrow parochialism, nor has the second dominated 


world. not second so as to 


the first so as to create a diluted American. 
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Few men have ever shown a deeper affection for the homeland 
than is expressed in his homecoming speech at West Branch, lowa 
(pp. 74 ff.). No one has ever shown greater genius in tempering 
humanitarianism with practical sense than in Mr. Hoover’s Madi- 
son Square Garden speech on “The World Food Situation” (pp. 
306 ff.). Finally, the speech before the Republican Convention 
in Philadelphia (pp. 67 ff.) not only impressed those who heard 
it as the greatest speech of that year but when reread in this 
volume adds new stature to our only living ex-President. 

Evmer Louis Kayser 

The George Washington University 


The Inside Story of an Outsider. By Franz Schoenberner. (New 

York: The Macmillan Co., 1949. Pp. 273. $3.50). 

From the editorship of Simplicimus in Germany, to exile in 
Switzerland and France, experience in prison camps, with nar- 
row escapes, to becoming an American author, is something of a 
journey, if not a migration. 

Schoenberner’s inside story is about the trials of an exile, the 
complicated war-trends as seen through the eyes of many promi- 
nent displaced rebels, the diplomatic failures not only of Hitler, 
but of many Allied leaders, and the falling and rising hopes of 
observers who were unable to give much help — except to write, 
with little chance of finding publishers. These and other details 
are well told. One marvels at the man’s ability to write in three 
languages, and the brief time he required in which to master 
English. This reviewer heard him speak some time ago, and his 
use of the written word far surpasses his ability with the spoken 
word. At times one wonders how much further the author 
would have to go before he might be accused of “strutting” his 
information a bit, but his judgments of movements, peoples and 
persons after Hitler came to power are remarkable, formed as they 
were in the midst of world-shaking events. 

The book is excellent reading for one who wants a look into 
a definitely human soul of literary and philosophical leanings 
before the background of war-time Europe. Like the texture of a 
rich and varied tapestry, the lines are mixed in the effort to 
picture some dominating design. Pathetic memories coupled with 
heroic waiting have produced a book both penetrating and re- 
vealing. 

Written by a confessed “Intellectual,” one may expect to match 
intelligences and perhaps differ with the author at times. But 
that is all to the good. The book deserves wide reading. 

Water Amos Morcan 
Bedford, N. H. 


Yes and Albert Thomas. By FE. J. Phelan. (New York: The 
Columbia University Press, 1949. Pp. 271. Index. $3.50). 
The value of such a book as Yes and Albert Thomas is ques- 

tionable. Edward J. Phelan, who has been associated with the 

International Labor Office from its inception and who was Direc- 

tor-General from 1946 to 1948, has attempted to give a sort of 

“personality sketch” of Albert Thomas, the veteran French 

socialist, munitions minister of the Union sacrée during World 

War I, and first Director of the ILO. Mr. Phelan repeatedly 

states that he is not attempting to do more than delineate Thomas’ 

character against the background of the new labor organization 
which he was so instrumental in shaping. But one might hope to 
find a more purely biographical study of Thomas, rather than 

a quasi-psychological investigation of his personality. Certainly 

more should be told of the nature and function of the ILO, 

which becomes, in this volume, a nebulous body which Thomas 
in his all-abounding and dynamic energy has pulled behind him 
in his quest for “social justice.” The Governing Body, the Con- 
ferences, and the Office itself become obstinate and slow-witted 
bodies which Thomas must convince of the rectitude of his ways. 
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Further, one feels that while there is not enough of the activities 
of Thomas and even of the ILO related, there is certainly too 
much of Phelan’s own activities injected. The result is a micro- 
scopic rather than an over-all telescopic view of Thomas. 

The merits of this volume, however, should not be minimized. 
It is well that the ILO should be given more attention. The 
account of the formation of the ILO is excellent, as well as 
Thomas’ trip through China during the Nationalist Revolution. 
To my knowledge no full study has been made of the role of 
Albert Thomas in French syndicalism or in his wider field of 
international labor relations. Yes and Albert Thomas is a humble 
beginning in this direction, and Phelan’s purpose has been served 
in pointing the way for further and more complete study. 
Ropert O. Meap 


The George Washington University 


The Community of Man. By Hugh Miller. (New York: The 

Macmillan Company, 1949. Pp. 169. $3.00). 

“Philosophical error and intellectual impotence leave humanity 
divided, thrown into a conflict the issue of which can be only 
universal death. From this suicidal war of irreconcilable faiths 
we can be delivered only by a scientific truth which will under- 
cut philosophical error and reconcile faiths at present irrecon- 
cilable.” Such is the problem which confronts Mr. Miller as he 
seeks to point out a way toward the community of man. 

He finds a key to the problem in evolutionary science. “True 
science,” he asserts, “knows that nature persists only with change 
of structure, preserving the association which make man and 
nature kin.” 

The most pressing problem of the day is in the hands of this 
country and Soviet Russia. These two, he asserts, can now estab- 
lish the association which can insure peace and progress. Advance 
of mutual respect will bring this about. “Communism and indi- 
vidualist economies must always coexist, side by side.” These 
two great nations he would have acknowledge each as necessary 
to the other. This is a step toward world civilization. 

Unfortunately sweet reasonableness has, up to date, been totally 
unable to raise the Iron Curtain. Fear, suspicion, distrust have 
hardened that iron far more than any thing that modern tech- 
nology could fabricate. 

EvmMer Louts Kayser 
The George Washington University 


How Foreign Policy Is Made. By Kurt London, with the col- 
laboration of Kent Ives. (New York: D. Van Nostrand Co., 
Inc., 1949. Pp. 265. Index. $3.50). 

Here is a helpful analysis of the procedures by which foreign 
policy is formulated and executed in the United States, Great 
Britain, France, Nazi Germany (a post-mortem), and the Soviet 
Union. It represents a completely fresh and up-to-date approach, 
and a serious attempt to clarify the factors affecting foreign 
policy “in an era that must cope with political religions, atomic 
energy, and a wide disparity between technological progress and 
ethical growth.” 

Mr. London is constantly aware of the overshadowing ideologi- 
cal struggle between West and East — perhaps too conscious of 
it, as in his somewhat pessimistic discussion of “Sovereignty and 
the United Nations” (Chapter 8). Yet his realistic appraisal of 
Soviet policy, if it leads to “a dim outlook for effective inter- 
national codperation,” provides a penetrating analysis of the eva- 
sions and confusions which often puzzle our diplomats as well 
as the man in the street. 

To this reviewer, who has experimented with the teaching of 
university courses in comparative conduct of foreign relations, 
the chapters describing how foreign policy is made in major 
countries abroad fill to some degree a longfelt need. Another 
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important contribution is Mr. London’s emphasis on the influ- 
ence of the United Nations and other international agencies on 
both the content and the procedures of national foreign policies. 
This is a book which the lay citizen would find illuminating, 
and which neither political scientists nor diplomats can afford to 
ignore. 

Heven Dwicut ReE1p 

Washington, D. C. 


The Department of State: A History of Its Organization, Pro- 
cedure and Personnel. By Graham H. Stuart. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1949. Pp. 466. Index. $7.50). 


Today, when awareness of the outside world among the Amer- 
ican people is probably comparable with what it was in the earliest 
days of the Republic, an author does well to remind us that 
success in foreign relations depends not only on the wisdom of 
statesmen and the competence of diplomats but also upon the 
implements with which these craftsmen are supplied to do their 
job. Essential among the tools of their craft are accurate informa- 
tion as wide as the range of American interests and sensitive 
weighing of complex forces affecting our international relations. 
These implements are assembled and made available to the states- 
man, and the diplomat through the Department of State. 

Professor Stuart has now completed a study of the Department 
and its early prototypes from the time of the Continental Con- 
gress to our own day. With careful scholarship and in readable 
style he traces the growth in number of Departmental personnel, 
explains their official activities and how they were directed, the 
funds appropriated to sustain the apparatus, and includes a run- 
ning account of the principal issues of foreign policy marking 
the several incumbencies in the long succession of Secretaries 
of State. 

Facts and figures are presented whenever available from recon- 
dite sources of scholarship to illustrate the long, slow growth of 
the Department until its relatively recent and explosive expan- 
sion to meet the new needs. The balanced and penetrating ac- 
count of the changing interna] structure of the Department is 
admirable and full of vivid detail from the effects of varying 
concepts of political patronage and the merit system to pains- 
taking description of contemporary political, economic and social 
factors bearing on policy making. Colorful accounts of personali- 
ties are included, often of dramatic quality and not without 
humor. 

In the presence of so sound a work it may be invidious to wish 
for more, but it may be hoped that, at some relatively quiet 
interval between major Departmental reorganizations, Professor 
Stuart will be able in a future edition to include a more adequate 
account of the Foreign Service and to give more attention to the 
problems of public information at home and abroad as well as to 
international cultural relations and the mechanisms needed in 
these fields. 

Professor Stuart demonstrates that “there is too much State 
Department machinery,” (p. 465) but quotes a competent busi- 
ness man to the effect that the Department can “set an example 
as to fundamentals of organization and methods for many large 
business corporations” (p. 220). 

This eminently satisfactory study — the first to take up where 
the late Gaillard Hunt left off in a book of the same title a 
generation ago — is adorned by an unpretentious style and man- 
ner that may shock some readers who are too conscious of the 
primacy of the Department of State in our governmental struc- 
ture. But the reader, lay or professional, will also put down the 
book with an overall impression that the author believes in Secre- 
tary Hughes’ dictum about the Foreign Service as equally appli- 
cable to the Department of State: “We cannot rely on paper; 
we cannot rely on direct messages. We need the man in the 
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personal contact with other men transacting the business of their 
government” (p. 278). We always need the man. 

H. F. ArrHur SCHOENFELD 

The George Washington University 
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No. 1 (Lake Success: March 1949. Pp. 271. $2.00). 
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The Spell of the Pacific. An Anthology of Its Literature. Edited 
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millan Co., 1949. Pp. XI, 940. $6.00). 

A collection of some of the best tales in literature with scenes 
laid in the Pacific region, ranging from Australia to the Philip- 
pines, and incliding all the major island groups and one section 
on the Sea itself. The writers, 96 in number, include Melville, 
Mark Twain, Henry Adams, Conrad and many others. There 
is an introduction by Mr. Michener, author of Tales of the 
South Pacific. 

The Dictionary of Economics. By Harold S. Sloan and Arnold 
Zurcher. (New York: Barnes & Noble, 1949. Pp. VIII, 268. 
Charts. Diagrams. $3.00). 

Ranging over the field of economics from theory to laws 
and regulations, this alphabetically arranged book will be useful 
to students and teachers. 
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